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From The Reformed Episcopalian, Chicago, Ill. 
THE BERMUDAS. 


BY THE REV. J. TROTTER, M. A., ST. GEORGES, BERMUDA. 


The discovery of these remark- 
able islands was accomplished at 
the beginning of the sixteenth 
century by Juan Bermudez, when 
on a voyage from old Spain to 
Cuba. 

The Bermudas, like so many in- 
finitesimal specks on the bosom of 
mid-Atlantic, are situated between 
the Old and the New World, but 
much nearer the latter than the 
former. With one exception, St. 
Helena, they are the most remote 
from land of any place in the 
world. Though small they are 
numerous and beautiful, appear- 
ing like gems in the mighty ocean, 
and their verdure is an enchanting 
contrast to the deep, blue and re- 
freshing waters in which they are 
snugly embedded. 

‘ They are useful as well as pic- 
turesque. Being placed in the im- 
mediate track of the Atlantic hur- 
ricanes, vessels are frequently in 
distress in the vicinity of these re- 
mote and solitary spots of earth; 
hence, are glad to find provisions 


balmy as Eden was. 


and repairs, as well as shelter, in 
Bermudian ports. 

The Bermudas are 677 miles 
from New York; 730 from Hali- 
fax; 833 from St. John’s, in New- 
foundland; 1,080 from St. Thomas; 
1,103 from Jamaica, and 580 from 
Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, 
which is the nearest land. 

The climate of these Islands is 
mild and refreshing—perhaps no 
part of the world enjovs.a purer or 


more salubrious atmosphere. The 
air is perpetually fanned and 


kept cool by refreshing breezes 
from the sea, hence is ‘‘ soft and 
” Occasionally 
it is damper than at other places, 
owing to the South winds which 
prevail, and during the Summer 
the heat 1s oppressive and enervat- 
ing, but the genial temperature of 
the Winter and the sea breezes all 
the year round, are most conducive 
to health and longevity. For in- 
valids and the aged, Bermuda is a 
blessed city of refuge from the 
frosts and snows and colds of the 
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recent severe winters of Canada, 
the States and the ‘‘ Old Country.” 

The importance of the ‘‘ vexed 
Bermuthes” to Great Britain, as 
a naval and military station, can 
hardly be overrated. One harbor is 
quite land-locked, and cannot be 
surpassed anywhere. It is also 
strongly fortified and most difficult 
of access to strangers. Bermuda is 
also a great military depot with 
3,000 troops and the winter quarters 
of the North Atlantic Squadron. 

The population of the colony is 
12,121, of which 7,396 are what 
are called ‘‘ colored people.” 

Education is advancing in many 
of these Islands. At St. George’s 
there has been a large increase of 
pupils at the Board School, for 
which much credit is due to the 
local board. The grammar school 
is also well worked at present by a 
very competent master. By the 
way, St. George’s is the old capital 
of Bermuda, with a capacious har- 
bor that can be entered or left at 
any time of the tide; hence in- 
finitely more accessible than Ha- 
milton port. Quo animo, or quo 
jure, was the change made? 

Three papers are published in 
the colony, two at Hamilton and 
one at St. George’s. For general 
intelligence, accuracy of detail, 
liberality of sentiment, and sensi- 
ble leading articles, we prefer the 
latter. 

Many interesting spots on these 
Islands might be mentioned where 
may be witnessed exquisitely beau- 
tiful productions of nature. One 
of these is in the vicinity of the 
Calabash tree, under which the 
poet, Thomas Moore, composed 
some of his finest poems. The scen- 
ery in this locality is grand. The 
other we shall refer to is Cavendish, 
where stood a tree under which the 
celebrated and apostolic George 
Whitfield preached the everlasting 
gospel to the people, 
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The ecclesiastical history 
Bermuda is sufficient to fill a large 
volume, but we must be content 
with a brief paragraph or two on 
Church matters. In the original 
settlement of these Islands, we are 
told that a liberal provision was 
made in lands for the ministrations 
of religion and the education of the 
people. Mr. Keith, ‘‘ preacher of 
the word, a Scotchman that pro- 
fessed scholarship,’ accompanied 
Moore to Bermuda. From ‘‘ Karly 
Records” we learn that some of the 
Society of Friends had emigrated 
to the colony in hope of religious 
toleration, but they were fearfully 
persecuted for refusing to attend 
the parish churches. The sturdy 
Puritans who emigrated to the 
place at that time, and for the 
same purpose, seem to have been 
permitted to enjoy freedom of 
worship. This prompted the cele- 
brated Andrew Marvel to compose 
and publish a poem on Bermuda, 
which is full of pathos and sym- 
pathy, of which the following is a 
brief quotation. 

‘“ Where the remote Bermudas ride, 

I’ the ocean’s bosom unespied, 

From a small boat that row’d along, 

The list’ning winds received this song— 

What should we do but sing his praise, 

That led us thro’ the wat’ry maze 

Unto an Isle so long unknown, 

And yet far kinder than our own? 

Where he the huge sea monsters wracks 

That lift the deep upon their backs, 


He lands us on a grassy stage 
Safe from the storm and prelate’s rage.”’ 


At the present time there are in 
Bermuda six sections of Churches, 
viz.: a branch of the Government 
Church of England, the Roman 
Catholic, the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, the British Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Presbyteri- 
an Church, and the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. The Church 
of England is the largest of the 
above denominations. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church 
is the only one in Bermuda which 
has never received a cent from the 
Colonial Government, or from any 
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foreign source, either for building 
purposes or towards the support 
of the ministry. Every other 
church has annual grants of mo- 
ney from governments, and the 
most of them receive pecuniary 
aid from their home missionary 
societies. The corner stone of St. 
Paul’s R. E. Church of St. Georges 
was laid in Aug. 1879, and was 
consecrated in 1879 by the Right 
Reverend Bishop Fallows. For a 
few years before the opening of 
Church the people worshipped in 
a large upper room. ‘This new 
Church is one of the prettiest ec- 
clesiastical buildings in the colony. 
It is capable of seating about 400 
people. The present rector is an 
English clergyman who has had 
much ministerial experience both 
in England and as a missionary in 
West Africa. He conducts two 
full services and a Bible class on 
the Sabbath, and delivers a lecture 
every Wednesday evening, He is 
also much interested in the wel- 
fare of seamen who visit these 
ports, and preaches to them on 
board their vessels. 

The Reformed Episcopal Church 
is most loyal to that Biblical 
Protestant truth for which the 
noble army of martyrs bled; hence 
a decided and persistent enemy to 
that loathsome ritualistic leprosy 
which has so sadly disfigured the 
evangelical purity and beauty of 
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the Church of England in many 
of her parishes, and which is in- 
siduously spreading itself over her 
sister Churches in America, and 
infecting many of her branch 
Churches in the colonies. Our 
Church is also a troubler of the 
waters of that stagnant, dreary, 
dead-sea nothingism in which some 
of the English and colonial par- 
ishes are immersed. 

On these grounds it is of super- 
lative importance that St. Paul’s, 
of Bermuda, should be sustained 
intact. By the judicious use of a 
renovated litany and the preaching 
of a pure gospel, she is a faithful 
witness for Christ in this obscure 
part of the globe. But she needs 
help, first to remove a debt from 
the edifice which hangs heavily on 
the hearts of her friends, and also 
to extend our spiritual Church 
principles among the people of 
these sea-girt Isles. 

In closing this article we call 
upon our beloved friends in Amer- 
ica and in England, to stand by 
their own Missionary Church in 
Bermuda. Referring to his wel- 
come visit here, Bishop Fallows 
says: ‘‘My stay in Bermuda was 
made very pleasant by the kind 
and unremitting attention of the 
friends in that beautiful Island. 
Our cause there ts a very vimport- 
ant one, and must be fostered by 
our Church in America.” 


THE BOATSWAIN’S YARN. 


‘Ay, ay, sir. Please yer hon- 
or, I’ve come down here by the 
captain’s orders, and if there’s 
anything stowed away in my old 
weather-beaten sea-chest of a head 
that may be of any use to a brother 
sailor, or a landsman either, they 
are heartily welcome. If it will 
do any good in such a cause as this 
that you’ve come here to talk 


about, ye may go down below and 
overhaul the lockers of a poor 
man’s heart. It may seem a little 
strange that an old sailor should 
put his helm hard up to get out of 
the way of a glass of grog; but, if 
it was’nt for the shame, I’d be tied 
up to the rigging and take a dozen 
lashes rather than suffer a drop to 
go down my gangway.” 
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By this time all eyes and ears 
in the meeting were riveted upon 
the speaker. His voice, though 
he spoke at the natural pitch of it, 
was remarkably clear and strong, 
and his whole manner was calcu- 
lated to create a feeling of respect. 

«Please, your honor,” the sailor 
continued, ‘‘it is no very pleasant 
matter for a poor sailor to go over 
the shoal where he lost a fine ship; 
but he must be a shabby fellow 
that would not stick up a beacon, if 
he could, and fetch home sound- 
ings and bearings, for the good of 
all others who may sail in those 
seas. ve followed the sea for 
forty years. I had good and kind 
parents. Thank God for both! 
They brought me up to read the 
Bible and keep the Sabbath. My 
father drank spirits sparingly; my 
mother never drank any. When- 
ever I asked for a taste, father 
was always wise enough to put me 
off. ‘Milk for babes, my lad,’ he 
used to say; ‘children must take 
care how they meddle with edged 
tools.” When I was twelve I went 
to sea, cabin-boy of the Zippoo 
Saib, and the captain promised 
my father to let me have no grog, 
and kept his word. After my 
father’s death, I began to drink, 
and I continued to drink till I 
was forty-two. I married when I 
was twenty-three. We had two 
boys; one of them is now living. 
My elder boy went to sea with me 
three voyages, and a finer lad——” 

Just then something seemed to 
stick in the boatswain’s throat; 
but he was speedily relieved, and 
proceeded:—‘* I used to think my 
father was overstrict about drink, 
and when it was cold or wet I 
didn’t see any harm in giving Jack 
a little, though he was only four- 
teen. When he got ashore, where 
he could serve out his own allow- 
ance, I soon saw that he doubled 
the quantity. I gave him a talk; 
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he promised to do better, but he 
didn’t. I gave him another; but 
he grew worse, and finally, in spite 
of his mother’s prayers and my 
own, he became a drunkard. It 
sunk my poor wife’s spirits entire- 
ly, and brought me to the water’s 
edge. Jack became very bad, and 
I lost all control over him. One 
day I saw a gang of men and boys 
poking fun at a poor fellow, who 
was reeling about in the middle of 
the circle, and swearing terribly. 
Nobody likes to see his profession 
dishonored, so I thought I’d run 
down and take him in tow. Your 
honor knows what a saiior’s heart 
is made of ; what do you think I 
felt when I found it was my own 
son? I couldn’t resist the sense of 
duty, and I spoke to him pretty 
sharply; but his answer threw me 
all aback, like a white squall in the 
Levant. He heard me through, 
and doubling his fist in my face, 
he exclaimed: ‘ You made me a 
drunkard!’ It cut me to. the 
heart, like a shot from an eigh- 
teen-pounder, and I felt as if I 
should go by the board.” 

As he uttered these words, tears 
ran down the channels of his cheeks 
like rain. After wiping his eyes 
on the sleeves of his jacket, he 
continued: ‘‘T tried night and day 
to think of the best plan to keep 
my other son from following on to 
destruction in the wake of his el- 
der brother. I gave him daily 
lessons on temperance. I held up 
to him the example of his poor 
brother. I cautioned him not to 
drink on an empty stomach, and I 
kept my eye constantly upon him. 
Still I daily took my allowance; 
but the sight of the dram-bottle, 
the smell of the liquor, and the 
example of his father, were abler 
lawyers on the other side. I saw 
the breakers ahead, and I prayed 
God to preserve not only my child 
but myself, for I was sometimes 
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alarmed for my own safety. One 
Sunday I heard a minister read the 
account of the overthrow of Go- 
hath. As I returned home, I com- 
pared intemperance, in my own 
mind, to the giant of Gath, and I 
asked myself why there might not 
be found some remedy for the evil 
as simple as the means employed 
for his destruction. For the first 
time, the thought of going alto- 
gether without drink came into 
my mind. ‘This, then,’ said I, 
‘is the smooth stone from the 
brook and the shepherd’s sling.’ 
I told my wife what I had been 
thinking of. She said she had no 
doubt that God had put the thought 
in my mind. I called in Tom, my 
younger son, and told him that I 
had resolved, by God’s help, not to 


taste another drop, blow high or 
blow low. I called for all the drink 
there was in the house, and threw 
it out of the window. Tom prom- 
ised to take no more. We all knelt 
down, and I prayed to God to help 
us to keep our pledge; and by His 
mercy He has done it, blessed be 
His holy name! Tom is now first 
mate of an Indiaman. Now, your 
honor, I have said all I had to say 
about my own experience. My 
opinion is, that to go without in- 
toxicating drink altogether is the 
only cure for hard drinkers, and 
the evils of intemperance will fall 
before this simple remedy, as sure- 
ly as the giant of Gath fell before 
a smooth stone from the brook and 
a shepherd’s sling.” 

british Workman. 


“FOR MY SAKE.” 


Three little words, but full of tenderest meaning: 
Three little words the heart can scarcely hold :— 

Three little words, but on their import dwelling, 
What wealth of love those syllables unfold! 


‘« Hor My Sake ” cheer the suffering, help the needy. 


On earth this was My work, I give to thee;— 
If thou would’st follow in thy Master’s footsteps, 
Take up My cross, and come and learn of Me! 


“Hor My Sake” let the little ones be tended, 
All that I gave unto thee safely keep ;— 
I took them in My arms, received and blessed them, 


Do now the same for Me,—‘‘ Feed now My sheep.” 


“‘Hor My sake ” let the harsh word die unuttered 
That trembles on the swift, impetuous tongue ;— 

“Ror my sake ” check the quick rebellious feeling 
That rises when thy brother does thee wrong. 


“Hor My sake ” ever press with patience onward, 
Although the race be hard, the battle long ;— 

Within My Father’s house are many mansions, 
There thou shalt rest and join the victor’s song. 


And if in coming days the world revile thee: 
If ‘‘ for My sake ” thou suffer pain and loss,— 
Bear on, faint heart, thy Master went before thee, 
They only wear His crown who share His cross. 
O Thou, dear Lord, who walked on earth incarnate, 
Fain would we follow, but we fear to fall! 
Lo! at Thy feet we bend, Thy aid imploring, 
Our only plea that for ‘‘ For Thy sake” we call! 
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BENEVOLENT BEQUESTS. 


Seldom will a person commence 
the task of framing his own will, 
embracing any large amount of 
property, without considering 
deeply his responsibility and duty 
in respect to giving some portion 
for religious and benevolent pur- 
poses. 

What portion to give is a ques- 
tion each must decide for himself. 
Our duty is confined to explaining 
how the gift may most safely be 
made. We assume that, wherever 
the property is more than is needed 
for wife and children, some be- 
nevolent bequests will probably be 
made. 

The general, conscientious will- 
ingness to make some such dis- 
positions is so strong that laws to 
prevent giving too much have been 
widely found needful. In some 
parts of the country one is not 
allowed to give all his property 
away from his family. He can only 
give a certain proportion. This is 
to prevent the wives and children 
from being impoverished to enrich 
societies. In some parts a benevo- 
lent bequest is disregarded unless 
the will were made a specific length 
of time before testator’s death. 
This is to prevent his being over- 
persuaded, in his last sickness, to 
give his property to churches or 
missions. No one can read these 
laws without feeling that they 
indicate a widespread conscientious 
conviction that a portion of one’s 
estate ought, in most cases, to be 
given to benevolent or religious 
uses. That many persons through- 
out the country so feel is undoubt- 
edly the fact. 

When land is to be given, or 
when, the fund being large, the 
testator wishes to found a new in- 
stitution, or to give the money to 
an old one in trust, to be per- 
manently apphed to a particular 


use, the question how to draft the 
will becomes important and diffi- 
cult. No one entertaining such a 
purpose should attempt to make his 
own will. 

The perplexities attending giving 
lands to societies are well illustrat- 
ed by a decision, rendered scarcely 
more than a year ago, by the 
Supreme Court, at Washington, in 
favor of the American and Foreign 
Christian Union. The gift in that 
case was made in the form of a 
conveyance, not in that of a will; 
but the principle is substantially 
the same. Ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of lands lying in Illinois were 
given to the Christian Union. Now 
the Union holds its charter from 
New York. Hence, when Mr. 
Griffith, who gave the land, died, 
his heirs sued to recover it, under- 
taking to show that, by the law of 
Illinois, lands there cannot be 
given, either by deed or will, to 
societies which the State of Illinois 
has not chartered. This, indeed, 
has been quite generally believed 
to be the Illinois law; but that 
state has not any statute [like one 
which prevails in New York, as 
mentioned in The Independent of 
May 12th] expressly forbidding 
lands to be given to foreign corpo- 
rations, and it has a statute con- 
ferring power, in very liberal terms, 
upon benevolent corporations form- 
ed within the state to receive gifts 
or devises of property of all kinds. 
And the Supreme Court said that, 
until a state passes a law restrict- 
ing benevolent societies from a- 
broad in receiving gifts of lands, 
the courts may take it for granted 
that no objection exists to their 
doing so. It is common all over 
the country to allow the corpora- 
tions formed by one state to acquire 
property and do business in any 
other, until some practical objec- 
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tion is there perceived. Then a 
restrictive law may be passed and 
must be observed. Until such law 
the state may be supposed to be 
willing that corporations created 
abroad may own lands. Therefore, 
the Christian Union was allowed to 
keep the property. 

There are big books full of law 
about establishing new charities, 
and the history of the subject 
would be entertaining, if it were 
not so lengthy and complex. Every 
one understands that in an ordinary 
legacy the legatee must be distinct- 
ly named, else it must fail. If one 
should give a sum of money ‘‘to 
the boys of Boston” or ‘‘to the 
prettiest girl in Philadelphia,” the 
judges would say that that part of 
the will must be disregarded. A 
court cannot hunt up all the boys 
of Boston. A judge might know 
the prettiest girl in Philadelphia, 
and tell her so, when they were by 
themselves; but he would be too 
bashful to call out her name in 
court. The rule is that wills must 
designate the legatee distinctly. 
But in very early times the courts 
began to make exceptions in favor 
of gifts to charities. Thus, if the 
legacy were ‘‘for the support of 
poor orphan boys in Boston,” or 
‘to educate any girl or girls in 
Philadelphia who may be deaf, 
dumb, and blind,” the courts would 
contrive some way to carry it into 
effect, notwithstanding the persons 
to be benefited were not named or 
particularly designated. They did 
this in many instances, until, at 
length, in the forty-third year of 
Queen Elizabeth, Parliament took 
the matter in hand and passed a 
law declaring what benevolent pur- 
poses should be favored in this 
way. ‘This law received the name 
of the Statute of Charitable Uses. 
Some of the states have adopted it 
or follow the same general princi- 
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ple. In these a very loosely-drawn 
will giving money for charity may 
be good. Others have repudiated 
it, and require the legacies to be 
precisely drawn. But all this is only 
curious reading, not practical in- 
formation. 

In the more ordinary case of 
simply giving a sum outright to an 
established society, any one can 
safely write the legacy for himself. 
The principal point requiring care 
is to state the name of the society 
accurately. A number of years 
ago, a chent, while instructing a 
lawyer for drawing his will, told 
him to write a legacy to the Spa- 
MAN’S FRIEND Society. There 
is such a society; but the lawyer 
was unacquainted with it. He, 
however, knew of a Seaman’s Aid 
Society. He told the client that 
the name should be ‘‘Aid” Society. 
The testator thought ‘Friend” 
Society was correct, but the lawyer 
continued positive, and at length 
the will was written and signed in 
favor of the Seaman’s Aid Society. 
The client died, and both societes 
then claimed the money. The 
lawyer, who, doubtless, was much 
chagrined at the mistake, proffered 
his testimony, which would have 
been very explicit, that the Sra- 
MAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY was the 
one intended; but the court said 
his story could not be considered. 
If a written will names a society 
and there is a society answering to 
that precise name, the courts will 
not hear witnesses to prove that 
the testator intended some other 
one. If they should permit this, 
no one could know that his written 
will would be carried into effect. 
Therefore, the Seaman’s Aid So- 
ciety won the money. Several simi- 
lar cases have been decided in the 
same way. 

If, indeed, there is no society 
corresponding to the name given, 
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but there are several whose names 
are somewhat like it, the courts 
will receive evidence as to which 
was meant; but the reason is that 
the will cannot be carried into 
effect as written. A Hartford will 
gave $1,500 to the ‘‘American and 
Foreign Bible Society” [notice the 
names accurately | and $3,000 to the 

“American and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. The ‘‘American Bible 
Society” showed good reason for 
believing that that was the society 
really intended i in the first legacy; 
bat there is also an * ‘American and 
Foreign Bible Society,” and the 
court ordered the money paid to 
that, because the name in the will 
precisely fitted it. No society 
named ‘‘American and Foreign 
Missionary Society” came for ward 
for the second legacy; sand the court 
ordered that money paid to the 
‘American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions,” because 
circumstances indicated it was 
the one intended, while none 
claimed by the precise name. 

A very recent story is that the 
will ofa Mr. Tilton, of Aare Hamp- 
shire, proved about fifteen years 
ago, read thus: ‘TI give and be- 
queath to the Bible Society, the 
Foreign Mission Society, the Home 
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Mission Society, and the Tract 
Society $500 each.” Fourteen years 
passed before the legacies were 
claimed. The State Bible Society, 
the American Board, the State 
Missionary Society, and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, of Boston, then 
came forward for the money. "Proof 
was made that the church of which 
Mr. Tilton was a member took 
periodical collections for these four 
societies and he was accustomed to 
contribute. The court said that 
these were probably the societies 
he intended to benefit and ordered 
the legacies paid to them. 

Most of the large societies dis- 
tribute an approv ed form of a lega- 
cy. The following is that recom- 
mended by the American Bible 
Society, and is equally good, the 
name being changed [the date of 
incorporations is by no means 
essential, unless there are two of 
hke name] for any other: 

“T give and bequeath to the 
Americ: an Bible Society, formed in 
New York, in the year eighteen 
hundred and sixteen, the sum of | 
dollars, to be apphed to the 
charitable uses and purposes of 
said Society.” 

N.Y. Independent. 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


“ ADVANCE” 


SYSTEM. 


THE SAILOR’S EXPERIENCE ON SHORE—HOW THE AVERAGE SALT IS 
TAKEN IN AND SWINDLED WHILE HE IS IN PORT—AN ASSO- 


CIATION WHICH GOVERNS SHIPPERS 


AND SHIPPING. 


Under the above headings, the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
August 3rd printed the following sketch of things as its reporter had 


found them in the neighboring city. 


Its statements amply attest all 


we have presented to our readers for months past, in connection with 
the subject of ‘Advance Wages to Seamen.”— 


The other day, while a represen- second story of the building front- 


tative of the BULLETIN stood in 
States 
in the process of shipping a crew on a 


the office of the United 
Shipping Commissioner, 


ing on the Delaware at the foot of 
Lombard street, he witnessed the 
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vessel bound for a foreign port. 
The master of the ship was in the 
office and had evidently made an 
engagement with somebody, for he 
paced to and fro in the room, gaz- 
ing impatiently at the whitewashed 
walls or at the clock which ticked 
away unconsciously in its place be- 
tween the windows. Presently a 
shuffling sound in the hall below 
reached the ears of the occupants 
of the office up stairs, and in a mo- 
ment more the door was opened 
and eight brawny seamen were 
ushered in. Their conductor,—he 
was a boarding-house keeper,—mo- 
tioned the men to stand to one side 
while he entered into a brief con- 
ference with the captain. The 
sailors were not a promising lot, 
and the captain, as his eye glanced 
over the group, looked anything 
but delighted with the prospect of 
having suchacrew. Of the whole 
number three of the men were 
frank, good-looking, typical ‘‘ Jack 
tars,” and perhaps the others were 
too, but not in a good sense. They 
were ugly-looking roughs, and two 
of the lot bore evidence of having 
been upon a heavy and protracted 
debauch. Whatever may have been 
the opinions of the captain as to the 
suitability of the seamen allotted 
to him, he made no comment and 
stood by the desk as the men, one 
by one and in the presence of the 
Government officer, signed the 
ship’s papers, received their ‘‘ ad- 
vance due-bills,” were instructed 
as to the hour when they must be on 
board, and under. the dictatorial 
marshalship of the boarding-house 
keeper, left the office ‘‘to fix up 
accounts,” as some one significant- 
ly remarked. All this outward 
form was gone through with in 
obedience to the laws of the Unit- 
ed States, in order that the sailor 
should not be wronged, and not 
sent to sea without his full consent 
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and knowledge; yet underneath 
this surface of conformity to law 
and order, and lying so near the 
top that the most superficial inves- 
tigation reveals it, is such 


A Depth of Iniquity 


and outrageous violation of the 
laws of humanity and of the coun- 
try, that it is a subject for wonder 
how it could have gone so far with- 
out being checked. <A systematic 
and organized robbery of the sail- 
ors is carried to an extent that few 
people imagine, and it all grows 
out of the pernicious system of 
paying advance wages to seamen. 
The fact that when a sailor ships 
on board a vessel he receives a por- 
tion of his wages before he starts, 
makes hima bait for swindlers and 
thieves, or as they are more ex- 
pressively termed, ‘land sharks,” 
whose wiles the unfortunates can- 
not resist. So glaring have these 
operations become, and so powerful 
are the operators, that ship-owners, 
captains, sailors, and all parties 
concerned are absolutely and lter- 
ally slaves to the wills and designs 
of the ‘‘ sharks,” or, to give them 
another and more specific title, the 
boarding-house keepers. Hardly 
a vessel bound for a foreign port 
can sail without her men have been 
shipped through the boarding- 
house keepers, who are banded 
together in an association for mu- 
tual protection. A sea captain can 
in no case select his own men, and 
so arbitrary are the demands of the 
‘‘sharks,” that unless a_ ship’s 
master engages ai/ his crew through 
him, the boarding-house master, 
or the shipping master (who often 
amounts to the same thing), will 
not let him have any at all, and the 
captain is completely at the mercy 
of the landsman. In addition to 
these great evils, as if they were 
not enough, the sailor is fleeced of 
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nis money, after being left to go on 
shipboard without a cent, and is 
led on and tempted to acquire all 
sorts of bad habits when ashore, 
which are calculated to bring him 
more securely under the yoke of 
his oppressor. 

‘* Blood-money”’ is a name given 
to a fee extorted from the sailor 
for getting him shipped oma vessel. 
The extortion is expressly forbid- 
den by the United States Govern- 
ment, and is punishable by a heavy 
fine, but it is taken in the most 
open manner and in such a way 
that the offenders cannot be con- 
victed of the act. The sailor is so 
utterly and completely under the 
control of the shipping-master that 
he dares not complain, or if he 
does the transaction is either de- 
nied altogether or such a construc- 
tion is put upon it that ‘‘ Jack” 
can say no more. 


The Effect Upon the Satlor. 


General WiLLIAM L. James, the 
United States Shipping Commis- 
sioner at this port, has at different 
times expressed himself very clear- 
ly upon the subject of paying ‘“‘ ad- 
vance wages” to seamen. He said 
yesterday :—‘“‘ I consider the system 
as one of the greatest evils, and, 
besides the crime it engenders, it 
has the worst effect possible upon 
our sailors. They get little or none 
of the advance money paid to them, 
and it is to the interest of the 
boarding-house keepers to keep 
them in the very lowest moral state 
in which human beings will abase 
themselves—it brings them all the 
more into the power of their mas- 
ters. The sailor seldom gets a 
dollar of his advance, and as an 
effect of the system he is often un- 
fitted for work when he goes on 
board a vessel. If he were to be 
paid when his work were done, he 
would do it better and would save 
more money.” 
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Deputy Shipping Commisioner 
Younc also said in connection with 
this subject that ‘‘ Jack would be 
a far better man for the abolition 
of the system of advance wages, 
however difficult it would be to ef- 
fect that result.” Both officials 
approved very heartily the efforts 
now being made in Philadelphia, 
and in all the other large ports in the 
United States, to have the system 
abolished and to have some legis- 
lation which would remedy the 
evil. Petitions have been widely 
circulated among ship owners and 
masters, and thus far have been 
signed by the most influential men 
in the country. The following is 
the form of the petition:— 

“To the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United 
States in Congress assembled: 

‘* Whereas, The system of sea- 
men’s advance wages has been and 
is now one of the most potent 
causes of evil to that class of men, 
making them an object of prey by 
offering inducements for bad men 
to imbrute them with liquor, and 
also tempting such person to ship 
them, for the sake of the advance, 
incapable of doing the duty re- 
quired of them, thus imperiling 
the lives and property intrusted to 
their care on the sea, and believing 
as we do that the highest interest 
of our seamen, ship owners and 
marine underwriters, and our 
whole country, will be greatly ben- 
efited, we pray your honorable 
body to enact into a law the bill 
accompanying the petition, with 
any amendments your wisdom may 
suggest, and in duty bound your 
petitioners will ever pray.” 


The Remedy Proposed. 


The bill referred to, a law sim- 
ilar to which has been adopted by 
the British Parliament, and went 
into operation in the mercantile 
marine of that nation Monday Au- 
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gust Ist, provides that the agree- 
ments for the payments of advance 
wages to seamen shipping in any 
vessel belonging to the United 
States shall be void and of no effect 
after a date to be agreed upon; 
that any agreement authorizing or 
promising, or purporting to au- 
thorize or promising to pay at any 
time in the future, on account of 
a seaman’s wages conditioned on 
his going to sea from any port in 
the United States, and made be- 
fore wages are earned, shall be void; 
and that no money paid in satis- 
faction or in respect of any such 
document shall be deducted from 
a seaman’s wages, and no person 
shall have any right of action, suit 
or set-off, against the seaman or 
his assignees in respect to any 
money so paid or purporting to 
have been paid.” 

While friends of the sailor and 
persons deeply interested in effect- 
ing this much-needed reform are 
laboring to have the matter prop- 
erly presented to Congress, the 
*‘sharks” are as hard at work to 
defeat the measure. Astounding 
as the statement may appear, yet 
it is afact that the sailors are made 
to oppose this attack upon their 
deadly enemies by supplying the 
necessary funds! For the past year 
every seaman shipped by members 
of the association of boarding- 
house keepers has been taxed $1— 
taken out of his advance—that 
money being placed in a fund, the 
avowed purpose of which is to fight 
to the death this effort toward the 
abolition of the advance system. 
Of course, if the desired legislation 
is secured, the boarding-house 
keepers will be compelled to look 
up some other business. 


How the Sailor is Swindled. 


In order to give a correct idea of 
the enormity of the system of ex- 
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tortion carried on against the sail- 
or, a sight at its practical workings 
18 necessary. When a boarding- 
house keeper or a shipping-master 
can go to a captain and offer as 
high as $8, $12 or $15 per man for 
the privilege of furnishing him 
with a crew it will readily be seen 
that the business must be highly 
lucrative. Of course, ship-owners 
and captains are largely to blame 
for the existing corruption, and 
cases are known in which the own- 
ers of a ship pocketed the premium 
offered by the boarding-house keep- 
er, which, of course, comes out of 
the sailor’s advance wages. At the 
present time the captain of a vessel 
receives usually $4 for each man in 
his crew, and $1 being devoted to 
the fund for defeating the bill abol- 
ishing advances, $5 is placed upon 
the sailor’s account with his board- 
ing-house keeper. Then a com- 
mission of $7 or $8 is charged for 
‘“cashing the advance note,” which 
is the way the ‘‘sharks” avoid 
calling it by its proper name, 
‘‘blood money.” Then, if his 
profits are not big enough, the 
master swells up the charges at the 
boarding-house until but little is 
left of the advance. ‘‘ The Sea- 
men’s Boarding-House Keepers’ 
Association of Philadelphia,” the 
incorporated organization through 
which these operations are con- 
ducted by shipping-masters and 
boarding-house keepers, fixes the 
salaries and the advances of sea- 
men, as a rule, and their power is 
so great that there is no getting 
around it, and their demands have 
to be complied with. Under the 
system no one can ship crews but 
members of the Association, and 
sea captains can never get good 
crews. In case a man applies for 
a place and the captain approves 
of him, he must send him to the 
boarding-house keeper and employ 
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him through that agent, else he 
runs the risk of getting no men at 
all. When there are but few sailors 
in port the boarding-house keeper 
is master of the situation, and he 
names his own terms. When he 
goes to “buy a captain” he may 
have the men in his house or not, 
but he gets them, and ‘‘ Jack” has 
to pay for himself, as he is ‘* sold” 
by one member of the Association 
to another. As has been stated, 
no member of the ‘‘ Association ” 
deals with an outsider or permits 
an outsider to ship sailors. Even 
a benevolent institution like the 
Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friend So- 
ciety cannot carry on its work 
without being in ‘* good standing” 
with the Association. Another 
way in which the land ‘‘ sharks,” 
and who they are must be inferred, 
prey upon ‘‘ Jack Tar” is to meet 
him as he arrives in port, and, in 
case he has the opportunity to re- 
main with the vessel, persuade 
him to leave. Of course when 
there is a dearth of sailors it is to 
the interest of boarding-house 
keepers to get possession of as 
many seamen as possible, so that 
in shipping them over again they 
get the advance, which usually 
amounts to a little more than a 
month’s wages, or from $25 to $40, 
according to the port to which the 
ship is bound. This way of doing 
business was carried on in the bold- 
est manner some time ago, but the 
boarding-house runners received a 
lesson which effectually stopped 
their operations for the present. 
One of them was shot and killed 
by an outraged captain who caught 
him in the act of disaffecting his 
crew soon after the vessel’s arrival 
at her dock. 


A Close Corporation. 


This Association, which has been 
mentioned, is so close a corporation 
that its members will, under no 
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circumstances, talk about its af- | 
fairs even to ‘‘outsiders,” and 
copies of the rules and by-laws are 
guarded with extraordinary secre- 
cy. A day or two ago, as an old 
sailor placed a ragged copy of these | 
mysterious rules in the hands of 
the Bulletin reporter, he said :— 
“If you were to tell any member 
of the Association where you got 
those rules I could not live here in 
this city.” The man knew the | 
power of the men who lived by the 
advance wages system, and he knew 
also something about their meth- 
ods, and he believed what he said. 
This organization was started in 
January, 1863, but the act of in- 
corporation was not obtained until 
March 23, 1865. The preface to 
this act reads as follows: ‘* Where- 
as, It has become necessary in large 
cities to provide for and furnish 
vessels engaged in the merchant 
service, sailing from the port of 
Philadelphia, the best and most 
competent class of seamen, to fa- 
cilitate merchants and masters of 
vessels in obtaining a safe. and re- 
lable crew; to use every proper 
and lawful means to surrender sea- 
men deserting from any vessel in 
the river Delaware to the owners 
or consignees of said vessels, and 
to protect masters of vessels and 
seamen themselves from imposi- 
tion by irresponsible shipping 
houses of the city of Philadelphia.” 
The regular stated meetings are 
held about twice a month, but ad- 
journed and special meetings are 
often held, only seven members of 
the entire number (which is now 
50 or 60) being necessary to trans- 
act business. The admission fee 
is $25, and a candidate for mem- 
bership must keep a ‘regular 
seaman’s boarding house or ship- 
ping office.” A third of the mem- 
bers present at a meeting can 
reject an applicant. In case of 
the death of a member, a benefit 
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of $50 is allowed, or $25 in case of 
the death of a member’s wife. The 
laws also provide that “if any 
member violate the obligations 
taken at admission, or the estab- 
lished principles, rules and cus- 
toms, or disregard the requirements 
of these laws, he or she shall be 
amenable therefor, and be punished 
by fine, suspension or expulsion.” 
The same article provides as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Any member furnishing 
men to vessels, either by shipping 
them or otherwise, with outsiders, 
shall be expelled upon proof there- 
of. No member shall permit his 
boarders to ship in any vessel where 
men are shipped whose boarding- 
house keepers are not in good 
standing with the Association, nor 
with any shipping agent who is 
not in good standing or who is not 
a member of the Association, un- 
der penalty of expulsion. Any 
member that will allow his board- 
ers to work on board of any vessel 
lying in the port of Philadelphia 
for the purpose of securing the 
chance for his boarders, shall be 
fined the sum of $10 for each man 
shipped, steamships excepted.” It 
is a fact that steamship companies 
seldom deal with shipping agents. 
Another of the Association rules is 
as follows:—‘‘ Any shipping master 
who is a member of this Associa- 


tion shipping men from houses not 
in good standing with this Associ- 
ation, upon satisfactory proof 
thereof, shall be expelled. Any 
shipping master refusing to pay the 
advance of seamen to their respect- 
ive landlords as soon as said sea- 
men shall have been rendered on 
board of the vessel, this Association 
shall transact no further business 
with him until the advance is paid 
to the landlord. Any shipping 
agent breaking the contract by 
backing men out of a vessel after 
duly shipping them shall be liable 
to charges, and if found guilty 
shall be expelled.” 

The advance wages are handled 
in this way:—the ship’s owners de- 
posit the cash with the Commis- 
sioner or Consul who may be ship- 
ping the crew. The men are given 
a due-bill for the amount when 
they sign the ship’s articles. In 
nearly all cases the sailor takes 
the note at once to his landlord, 
who cashes it and settles ‘‘ Jack’s” 
accounts according to his own 
judgment, the opportunity to go to 
sea having been secured while the 
sailor was in‘debt to the boarding- 
house keeper. For the service of 
cashing the note the landlord 
makes a charge which is really 
nothing less than blood Money. 


A SAILORS’ STRIKE. 


In connection with the going into operation of the British law for- 
bidding ‘‘ Advances” to sailors, the WV. Y. Times of August 25th has 
the following concerning a ‘‘ strike” of seamen in London, Eng. 


There has been a sailors’ strike 
in London, the demand being not 
so much for increased wages as for 
a return to the old system of the 
advance note, which is a promisso- 
ry note given to a sailor on signing 
the articles equal to a month’s 
wages. In the provisions of the 


English Merchant Shipping act is 
a clause abolishing advance notes 
and substituting for them allot- 
ment notes. The character of an 
allotment note allowed its payment 
only to the relatives of the man, 
or to such tradesmen who could 
prove that proper value had been 
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given in the guise of an outfit. 
The improvident characteristics of 
poor Jack being the same in Eng- 
land as in America, the present 
outcry is in regard to these allot- 
ment notes. If there is no doubt 
that these special notes protected 
in some slight way the sailor from 
being robbed, it is certainly the 
clamor of the many rascals who 
fleece Jack in all marine ports 
which has put him up to the strike. 
There is also another safeguard 
used in England, called the Midge 
system, by which sailors secure 
Post Office orders, only payable at 
their homes in the country or in 
the town where they are out of 
reach of their plunderers. It has 
often been asked why must there 
be special laws for the payment of 
sailors differing from the laws for 
those employed in all other call- 
ings? If the blame does not en- 
tirely belong to Jack, it should be 
divided among the innumerable 
land sharks with whom the sea- 
man consorts. ‘The English Con- 
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sul at New-Orleans states that fully 
ten per cent. of the crews of British 
ships desert. This might at first 
seem as if the men had been sub- 
jected to cruel treatment, but the 
explanation of it seems to be some- 
what as follows: There is some 
stupid law in New-Orleans which 


prevents a master from unloading | 


his ship by means of his crew. If, 
then, men have to be kept on board 


who cannot work, it frequently | 


happens, according to the authori- 
ty of the London Standard, that 
they are paid privately and then 
requested to desert. But the ad- 


vance note is always one of the | 


great causes of desertion. The 
strongest opponents of these pre- 
payments have been those who 
have had most at heart sailors’ 
rights; and both Mr. PLimMsoLy 
and Sir THomas BrassEy have 
stated that there is nothing more 
prejudicial to the interests of the 
sea-faring man than these advance 
notes. 


Thanks to the Christian Union of Sept. 7th, for the good word 


which we copy below, in respect to our advocacy of the abolition of the - 
We shall hope for hearty help in the same direc- 


“<¢ Advance” system. 


tion, from the stout arm of the Christian Union, at the fitting time. 
The words which close its paragraph evince a judgment of results to 
flow from the uplift of the sailor, which is certain to come to all who 
wisely study the problem of his influence upon and his relations to 
human society,—and we rejoice in its expression. 


“The Sartors’ MAGazINeE is 
keeping up a much-needed and 
well-conducted crusade against ‘ad- 
vance wages.’ Under the present 
system the sailor spends his money 
before he earns it, and the worst 
habits of unthrift and dissipation 
are fostered. It is proposed to in- 
troduce a bill into Congress abol- 
ishing ‘advance wages’ entirely, 
and those who have studied the 
question, either independently or 


in the carefully prepared articles 
published by the Sattors’ Mag@a- 
ZINE, Will certainly give this move- 
ment the heartiest support and 
codperation. Sailors have long 
been the prey of the worst and 
most degraded sharpers in our 
great seaports, and no class more 
urgently needs or will better repay 
the thought and work of philan- 
thropic people.” 


( 


| 
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Storms in the Sun. 


On Monday at noon, says the 
Rochester N. Y. Democrat of Sept. 
7th, there was a fresh outbreak on 
the sun. The region of disturb- 
ance was just wheeling into view 
on the rounding globe. At first 
but a single small spot could be 
seen, but the disturbance in the 
chromosphere indicated that spots 
were forming rapidly. In half an 
hour after the first observation 
three spots were seen. The region 
was broken and angry for a great 
space, but the area of the disturb- 
ance was not half so great as that 
mentioned last week. A great 
group of spots is just disappearing 
from view by the sun’s rotation. 
As this group was just coming into 
view when the great storm region 
was disappearing, the spots mark- 
ing the latter must soon reappear 
by the sun’s rotation, unless they 
have been dissipated while turned 
away from us. These disturbances 
seem to be in well-defined belts 
north and south of the sun’s equa- 
tor. 

The development of a new sun- 
storm was coincident with the 
furious heat Monday, which was 
continued yesterday. There was 
a delusive promise of rain Monday 
evening. Clouds rolled up in the 
west, but there was no rain-fall. 
It would seem that condensation 
did not occur, because the cool cur- 
rent which seemed ready to bring 
rain was warmed by the overheated 
air so that it failed to perform its 
office. It requires cold to produce 
condensation, and the cold currents 
which are rushing toward the heat- 
ed regions become heated by the 
solar energy and the hot earth, so 
the temperature is not sufficiently 
reduced to produce rain. The rain 
of last Thursday night, although 
violent and quite copious, was real- 
ly of little consequence, so quickly 
did the hot earth conyert it into 


steam. The thirsty plants could 
hardly drink in the needed moist- 
ure before it was evaporated. The 
forest fires which were temporarily 
subdued by the rain, have broken 
out again, and clouds of smoke 
cover the country. There is a 
strong smell of fire in the air. 
Uncomfortable nights are succeed- 
ed by burning days. 

In view of present conditions, it 
is well to husband the water sup- 
ply, and all supplies. It is quite 
probable that the hot and very dry 
Summer will be followed bya long 
cold Winter. ‘There has been an 
unprecedented evaporation of mois- 
ture from the sea and earth. When 
the reaction comes and condensa- 
tion begins the loss of heat will be 
so great that the cold will be severe. 
The effect of solar disturbance on 
the Southern seas during the Win- 
ter in this hemisphere, will still 
further complicate matters by add- 
ing watery vapor, which must be 
condensed, robbing the air of its 
heat continuously. Any consider- 
able permanent increase of solar 
energy would bring glacial action 
by increasing the cold of Winter 
through condensation of excessive 
volumes of watery vapor. If the 
history of the great glacier which 
once covered the site of this city 
could be fully known, it would 
doubtless be found a result of in- 
creased solar energy through a 
series of years—perhaps a maxi- 
mum sun-spot period in not very 
remote times. For man lived on 
the earth during the glacial period, 
and the work of his hands is found 
in the glacial drift. If the reaction 
from the present excessive heat 
could be fairly established before 
Winter is here, the prospect would 
be better for a mild Winter. But 
if action and reaction are equal, 
and the reaction comes in Winter, 
there will be plenty of cold. 
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The Era of Gigantic Projects. 


The present appears to be an age 
of colossal enterprises. In fact, 
the men of the present generation 
seem determined to leave as little 
as possible to be accomplished by 
posterity. To say nothing of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway scheme, 
there are now under way various 
submarine telegraphs, Alpine tun- 
nels, the Panama Canal, and the 
great railway enterprises springing 
up all over Europe and America. 
As the commerce of the world ex- 
pands, innumerable schemes are 
set afloat for the purpose of secur- 
ing rapid and safe transit between 
the various countries, and generally 
increasing the facilities for com- 
mercial intercourse. Already a 
great deal has been accomplished 
in this direction. The opening of 
the Suez Canal connecting the Red 
and the Mediterranean seas has 
completely revolutionized trade be- 
tween Europe and the Kast; the 
distance between British ports and 
the Indies being shortened by near- 
ly one-half. The tunneling of the 
Alps, between France and Italy, 
for railroad purposes, has also been 
successfully accomplished, and the 
project of tunneling under the 
Straits of Dover is now well under 
way. Among the other enterprises 
proposed, may be mentioned the 
construction of the Panama and 
Nicaragua Canals, and the project 
of Captain Eads to build a railroad 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
in Mexico, on which he proposes 
to carry ships of any and all sizes 
from ocean to ocean. In connec- 
tion with these projects stands the 
construction of a complete railroad 
net over all Mexico by American 
capitalists, and the finishing of the 
Southern and Northern Railway 
lines to the Pacific coast. It is 
also expected that the laying of a 
submarine cable from San Francis- 
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co to Japan and China will be un- 
dertaken as soon as the Pacific 
roads are completed. American 
shipping is not in a very thriving 
condition just now, but a stock 
company has been formed whose 
object is to build iron steamships, 
the first seven of which are now in 
progress of construction. The 
mouth of the Mississippi is now 
passable to the largest vessels, and 
great projects are being planned 
for the improvement of the levee 
of that river. A Navigation Com- 
pany has been formed at New Or- 
leans for the purpose of monopo- 
lizing the total navigation of the 
Father of Rivers and its tributaries. 

The seaports of the Old World 
are also vieing with each other in 
the business of moving the great 
freight and increasing emigration 
to America. France is spending 
some of her surplus funds in the 
construction of canals, railways 
and telegraph cables, and M. De- 
Lesseps, in addition to his Panama 
project, is also considering a scheme 
for piercing the Isthmus of Cor- 
nth. 


—————_—>> + 


Laying Siege to the North 
Pole. 


The attempt to take the North 
Pole by storm haying failed, it is 
now to be regularly approached by 
siege, several nations joining in the 
attempt to unveil its mystery and 
discover its secret. Russia will 
occupy a station at the mouth of 
the Lena in Eastern Siberia, and 
another on the new Siberian island, 
east of Wrangle Land; Sweden will 
keep watch at the North Cape in 
Finland; Denmark will make ob- 
servations at Upernavik, Green- 
land; Germany will establish a 
post on the island of Jan Mayen, 
east of Greenland; Holland, with 
sturdy Dutch persistency, will 


| 
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plant herself at the mouth of the 
Ob and Spitzbergen; Austria will 
occupy Nova Zembla, and Canada 
Melville Island; while our own 
Government will send out early in 
the summer two expeditions, one 
to Lady Franklin Bay, under the 
command of Lieutenant Greeley, 
of the Signal Service Corps, and 
the other to Point Barrow, on the 
northern coast of Alaska. It is 
also proposed, as part of the work 
of the Eastern American expedi- 
tion, to explore the northern coast 
of Greenland for the purpose of 
settling the question as to whether 
that country is an island or a con- 
tinent. The Signal Service will 
be strongly represented on both 
expeditions, special attention being 
given to meteorological observa- 
tion. This friendly rivalry of 
nations in the interests of science 
is one of the signs of the good time 
which is to come. — Christian 
Union. 
a os 


My Company. 


“‘T have read,” said Mr. Spur- 
geon, ‘‘of one who dreamed a 
dream when in great distress of 
mind, about religion. He thought 
he stood in the outer court of 
heaven, and he saw a glorious host 
marching up, singing sweet hymns, 
and bearing the banners of victory; 
and they passed by him through 
the gate, and when they vanished 
he heard in the distance sweet 
strains of music. 

“‘ Who are they?” he asked. 

«They are the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets, who have 
gone to be with God.” 

And he heaved a deep sigh as 
he said: ‘‘ Alas, I am not one of 
them, and never shall be, and I 
cannot enter there.” 

By and by there came another 
band equally lovely in appearance, 


Or 


and equaily triumphant, and robed 
in white. They passed within the 
portals, and again were shouts of 
welcome heard within. 

‘* Who are they?” 

“They are the goodly fellow- 
ship of the apostles.” 

‘* Alas,” he said, ‘‘I belong not 
to that fellowship and I cannot 
enter there.” 

He still waited and lingered, in 
the hope that he might yet go in; 
but the next multitude did not 
encourage him, for they were the 
noble army of martyrs. He could 
not go with them, nor wave their 
palm branches. He waited still 
and saw that the next was a com- 
pany of godly ministers and officers 
of Christian churches; but he could 
not go with them. At last, as he 
walked, he saw a larger host than 
all the rest put together, marching 
and singing most melodiously, and 
in front walked the woman that 
was a sinner; and the thief that 
died upon the cross hard by the 
Savior; and he looked long, and 
saw there such as Manasseh and 
the like; and when they entered 
he could see who they were, and 
he thought: 

«There will be no shouting about 
them.” 

But to his astonishment it seem- 
ed as if all heaven was rent with 
seven-fold shouts as they passed 
in. And the angels said to him: 

«These are they that are mighty 
sinners, saved by mighty grace.” 

And then he said: 


‘“ Blessed be to God! I can go 
with them.” 
And so he awoke. 
—_—__— +<______ 


He Mistook the Light, 


And what was the consequence? 
Why, one of the largest steamboats 
in the world, with a rich cargo, 
and three hundred souls on board, 
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was wrecked, in a dark and stormy 
night, on the most dangerous part 
of the coast of Ireland. The ship, 
which cost upwards of £200,000, 
left her port that very afternoon 
in fine trim, and every prospect of 
a safe and speedy voyage, and at 
nine o’clock she was thumping up- 
on the rocks—the sea breaking 
over her, threatening to send peo- 
ple, ship, and cargo to instant de- 
struction. Every reader of these 
lines is sailing on a more hazard- 
ous voyage than the Great Britain 
attempted, and has the command 
of a nobler vessel and a richer 
freight than hers; yes, richer than 
all the treasures of the world. 
Thousands of plans are laid to lead 
him from hiscourse. False lights 
are purposely held out to betray 
him, and tides and currents of al- 
most resistless power set against 
him. Will he steer clear of them 
ali? Will he accomplish the voy- 
age, and his fears and perils all be 
exchanged for the peace and joy 
of a happy home? 

It will depend on two things: 1. 
Whether he has the true chart, 
and takes good heed to it. 2. 
Whether he commits himself and 
the whole direction of the voyage 
to Him whose footsteps are on the 
sea, and who rides upon the wings 
of the wind. 


Pocket Deep. 


Yes, does your religion go pock- 
et deep? Were you converted only 
in the upper story—the old man 
only scalped, or was he killed dead ? 
Does your religion teach only about 
that unruly member, so that you 
cut your head off, and soul and 
body both be damned; or, were 
you converted right down through, 
from head to foot, ‘soul, body, 
and spirit,” pocket, pocket-book, 
and all? Not merely the coppers, 
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three-cent pieces, and smooth four- 
pences; but those dollars and eagles, 
and V’s and X’s? 
when God converted you, did he 
convert house, barn, cellar, corn- 
cribs, potato-bins, meal-bags, and 
all? You have been praying for a 
deeper work of grace. How deep 


will you have it,—pocket deep? | 


You have desired to feel more deep- 
ly. How deep,—pocket deep? or 
do you only want to feel it skin 
deep? You don’t feel as you want 
to. Well, perhaps you never will 
till you feel in your pockets more. 
Just think about these matters, 
will you? You feel for your broth- 
er—well, just feel in your pocket. 
Pacific. 


=< 


“A Cloud of Witnesses.” 


On Calais sands the breakers roar 
In fierce and foaming track; 
The screaming sea-gulls dip and soar, 
White seen against the black; 
And shuddering wind and furling sail 
Are making ready for the gale. 


Ho! keeper of the Calais Light! 
See that your lamps burn free; 
For, if they should go out to-night, 
There will be wrecks at sea! 
Fill them and trim them with due care, 
For there is tempest in the air! 


““Go out? My lamps go out, you say? 
What words are on your lips? 
There, in the offing far away, 
Are sailing countless ships, 
Beyond my ken, beyond my sight, 
But all are watching Calais Light. 


“If but a single lamp should fail, 
A single flame burn dim, 

How could they ride the gathering gale, 
Or justly steer and trim? 

To right, to left, would equal be, 

There are no road-marks in the sea. 


“T should not hear their drowning ery, 
Or see the ship go down, 

And weeks and months might pass us by, 
Ere came to Calais town 

The word—‘ A ship was lost one night, 

And all for want of Calais Light,’ 


Say, friend, | 
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““ Here in my tower, my lamps in row, 
I sit the long hours through; 

There is no soul to mark or know 
If I my duty do; 

Yet oftentimes I seem to see 

A world of eyes all bent on me! 


“Go out? My lamps go out! alas! 
It were a woeful day 
If ever it should come to pass 
That I must live to say 
A ship went down in storm and night, 
Because there failed it Calais Light.” 


Ah, Christian, in your watch-tower set, 
Fill all your lamps and trim; 
For though there seem no watchers, yet 
Far in the darkness dim, 
Where souls are tossing out of view, 
A hundred eyes are fixed on you! 
Susan Coolidge. 
———_—3 + 


A Sailor’s Description of a 
Collision on the Shell Road. 


“Yes, mates,” said an old sailor, 
“*T was wrecked on shore wunst, 
an’ [ll tell yer how it come about. 
I was in a big city, an’ I went to 
a liv’ry stable an’ hired one 0’ 
them concerns for travelin’ on land 
—a buggy an’ hoss. I don’t know 
nuthin’ much about handlin’ that 
sort 0° craft,—no rudder, but only 
leadin’ sheets aft from the jib, and 
them’s what you must steer with. 

‘** Howsomever, I got along pret- 
ty well until I reached that there 
shell-road, and then I ran afoul 0’ 
trouble. I was goin’ jam on the 
wind on the starboard tack, when 
I sees a chap meetin’ me who’s 
dashin’ along under full headway, 
wind over his port quarter. O’ 
course, I put my hellum up, to let 
him pass me to wind’ard; but the 
lubber upped his hellum too, an’ 
made right for me. 

** «Town yer hellum!?’ yells I. 

“Keep to the rite, stoopid,’ 
bawls he. 

*<* Rite be blowed,’ sez I; ‘down 
er hellam—don’t yer see I can’t 
ay any closer? An’—would you 

believe it ?—that feller didn’t luff 
until his lee bow had struck me 
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amidships an’ carried away most 
all my after riggin’! But Pll let 
you know his for’ard hamper was 
some stove up.” Here the salt 
paused. 

‘*What happened then, Billy?” 
asked a listener. 

“<The lazy lubber had me before 
the jedge, and made me pay for all 
the dam: ge, becuz I didn’t foller 
the rules o’ the road, they said. I 
appealed to a admiralty court, but 
they wouldn’t notice my appeal. 
Aw’ since that time,” added he 
mournfully, ‘‘Vve kept to the wa- 


ter.”’—Pensacola Gazette. 
Reached the Right Man. 


J was a scoffer and a ‘‘ bad 
lot” generally. Meeting an officer 
of the Bible Society, the other day, 
he chucklingly asked: ‘‘ You give 
out a good many Bibles in the 
course of the year?” The officer 
said: ‘“‘ Yes, very many.” ‘And 
what do you suppose becomes of 
them?” ‘ They fall into the hands 
that need them, I doubt not.” 
<‘ Well,” said J: producing a 
book with the look of a man w ho 
would say, ‘‘ Now I’ve got you,’ 
‘where do you suppose I got that?” 
The man of Bibles couldn’t say. 
“Got itinarum shop. You gave 
it to a sailor and he sold it for a 
glass of rum!”  “ Well,” said the 
other, “*T am glad it has fallen in- 
to your hands: I don’t know any 
one who needs it more.” J 
doesn’t know as he made much of 
a point, after all. 


———  —  —— 


AS WEEDS GROW FASTEST in a 
fat soil, so our corruptions grow 
and thrive most when our natural 
state is most prosperous. There- 
fore God’s love and care of us con- 
strain Him sometimes to use se- 
vere discipline, and to cut us short 
in our temporal enjoyments, 


oe 
=> 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


Italy. 
NAPLES. 

The third Annual Report of the Mis- 
sion has been received, dated June 9th, 
1881. The Bethel was free from debt, 
and there was a balance of 474 lire in the 
mission treasury. Week day services and 
evening lectures have been made specially 
interesting and profitable by the purchase 
of a lantern and a hundred slides, pre- 
senting scenes from Old and New Testa- 
ment History, and from the Pilgrim’s 
Progress. Individual effort during the 
year had also secured two boats for the 
Mission, one to serve as a ferry between 
the Bethel and the quay, and the second 
to bear the missionary from ship to ship. 
Subscriptions from officers and crews for 
mission expenses were, about £40. The 
average expenditure and receipts for the 
three years has been as follows:— 

Hxpenditure. 


Average expenditure of past three years, 


Tih); catidenca aa mete at een eae 5750 
Harbor Guess saccecit eas eeie eet Lire 258 
£st 240 = Lire 6008 

Receipts. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society,....£st 41 


British and Foreign Sailors’ Society..... EF 
Contributions from Captains and Crews, “‘ 


20 
40 


£st 101 
The spiritual work of the year is main- 
ly presented through extracts from the 
missionary’s journal. As our readers 
know, by such of these as have already 
been printed in the Macazrnu, this has 
been productive and promising. We make 
room for one or two quotations which 
have not been given heretofore. 
“¢ May 30th.—Services in Bethel. Rev. 
Mr. Gray took part, visited S. R.— The 


carpenter and several of the men interest- 
ed in Gospel work. A man called Harry, 


who attended the Bethel regularly, called 
several others, and they sat upon a hatch 
to get a brief word of exhortation. The 
ship was ready for sea, and they were only — 
waiting for the captain to steam away. 
How solemn to part with sailors, whom 
we may never behold again on earth; the 
first storm encountered may engulf both 
ship and crew in an ocean grave. 

“ June 13th.—Held services in Bethel. 
Several sailors took part in the services, 
speaking in a simple and touching manner. 
Mr. S.— told how he was brought up re- 
ligiously, drifted into worldly pleasure, | 
then getting tired of this unsatisfying life, 
he turned to God, and obtained mercy 
and true happiness. Another described 
his experience as a professor and back- 
slider. Being in Malta at Christmas he 
drank freely; going on board the 
Monarch to see some companions he 
drank more. From the M@.— he went on 
shore to the Sailors’ Home, where he met 
with some Christian sailors, who invited 
him to a prayer meeting. The sailor was 
led to God, and spoke of his present life 
as one of joy and peace, which he would 
not exchange for all the world’s pleasures, 
A young sailor told how he was very wild, 


and was led to think seriously by a ship-_ 


mate falling from the yard-arm, and being 
killed by the fall. 
other man fell overboard and was drown- 
ed. At this crisis a Christian on board 
repeated the words,—‘ It is appointed unto 
man once to die and after that the judg- 
ment.’ These combined influences 
wrought upon his mind, he became a 
teetotaler, and was not satisfied by this 
step until he found rest upon the Rock of 
Ages, believing that all other ground is 
sinking sand. 

‘* September 24th.—Held tea meeting in 
the conference hall Cappella Vecchia; 
about one hundred and twenty sailors 
were present. The tea was provided by 
the English ladies, and many young ladies 
willingly waited upon the sailors. There 
were not a few officers, and petty officers 
present. Lieut. H.— presided. The whole 
proceedings, including the singing and 
speaking, were of a religious character. 
The sailors gave brief addresses, telling 
how they were led to Christ, or relating 
some stirring episode in their Christian ex- 


A few days after an-— 
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perience. Several Naples friends also took 
part, and Mrs. G.— presented each sailor 
with an illuminated Scripture card. The 
good done through that social meeting 
brought good news from a friend in Malta, 
who heard the sailors tell of it there. At 
the close of the meeting a young sailor of 
the M/.— told us that he was brought to 
Christ at a special meeting we held in the 
ship a few days before, and also that 
others were quickened. 

‘* The missionary’s statistics of personal 
labor for the year were :— 

Visits on board, 2,288; visits to hospital, 35; 
Bible Class, 25; services in Bethel or ships, 140; 
tracts and periodicals given, 10,940; Bibles and 
Testaments sold or given, 108. 


————=9 2 S__—__——_- 


Sandwich Islands. 
HILO AND HONOLULU. 


Rey. Dr. 8. C. Damon, over date of the 
27th August, writes of two matters of 
special interest, as follows :— 


Lava Flow at Hilo. 


“«T wo events of absorbing interest have 
filled the minds of the people on the Is- 
lands during this month. The first re- 
lates to the lava flow at Hilo. 


** Last Noyember there was an outburst 
of lava some fifty miles away and high 
up on the slope of Mauna Loa, but it com- 
menced its journey, and for nine months 
has been steadily advancing direct for the 
beautiful town of Hilo and its commodi- 
ous harbor. Onward, onward came the 
stream, and it has seemed as if the town 
would be overwhelmed and the harbor 
filled up. In such danger were the inhab- 
itants that they commenced moving. La- 
borers stood ready to take down and re- 
moye a sugar mill. In this fearful sus- 
pense the people have been living, until, 
about one week ago, the stream ceased to 
flow, when within one or two miles of the 
town. <A day of prayer was appointed, 
and prayers were offered that God would 
avert the fearful calamity! He seems to 
have heard the prayers of the people, and 
now, report says, a day of thanksgiving 
is to be observed. 

A Powerful Rewvat. 


‘«The other event to which I refer is the 
religious awakening in Honolulu. Dur- 
all my residence of nearly forty years, I 
have never witnessed so deep and genu- 
ineamovement. The soil seems to be thor- 
oughly broken up! Personal religion is 
the one topic of most of our people, old 
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and young, and that among all classes in 
our community,—Protestants and Cath- 
olics, good and bad—Christians and those 
hitherto standing aloof. 

“The immediate agency which has 
been working is this. Some weeks ago 
our Young Men’s Christian Association 
invited Mr. Moopy to visit Honolulu and 
labor here, but he declined. Mr. Hanuen- 
BECK, who follows the style of Mr. Moody 
in evangelistic work, was then invited. 
It seems really as if God had ordered and 
arranged matters and not man! Of all 
months of the year, August seemed most 
unpropitious, but as Mr. Hallenbeck had 
come, the work must be undertaken. 
Many of our resident families were out of 
town and on the other islands. Just now 
Fort Street Church is without a settled 
pastor. Three weeks ago Mr. H. met our 
temperance workers and stated his wishes 
and plans. You must understand the 
people of the islands have never hitherto 
been brought to labor in the style of Mr. 
Moody and other evangelists. 

‘“Mr. Hallenbeck is a young man about 
thirty-five, and a stranger, but for two 
weeks he has held union meetings every 
evening in Fort St. church, Large au- 
diences have assembled on successive eve- 
nings. These have deepened in interest 
from the beginning. The following is an 
outline of his topics, based upon Scrip- 
ture, and illustrated by anecdotes :— 


1. Aug. 14th. His experience and reformation 
from the drunkard’s life. 

2. ‘* 15th. How men become drunkards. 

3. ‘* 16th. How to get at drunken men. 

4, “ 17th. What is Gospel Temperance? 

5. ‘* 18th. ‘The way of transgressors is 
hard.”’ 

6. “* 19th. Faith. 

7, ‘ ist. Sabbath morning, ‘‘ Where art 


thou?”’? and in the evening, 
oe Love. ” 


8. ‘“* 2nd. God seeking sinners. 

9. “* 23rd. Sinners seeking God. 

10. “ 24th. Excuses. 

11. ‘* 25th. ‘‘ No difference,—all have sinn- 
ed,’’ and all must give account 
to God. 

12. “ 26th. Good news. Glad tidings. 


““T can truly report, as I have listened 
to each address, that I cannot recall any- 
thing that I would have had different. 
He is an earnest, honest, eloquent evan- 
gelist. Our people are greatly interested. 
Many have come out as truly converted; 
others are inquiring, and all are deeply 
impressed. 


Results Among Seamen. 


‘‘Many seamen have attended these 
meetings. Last evening an old ship mas- 
ter arose for prayers, whom I have known 
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for years as indifferent to the Gospel of- 
fers. Some of our most hardened men 
have abandoned their ‘cups,’ and are now 
found in the inquiry room. I cannot ex- 
press my joy at this wonderful movement. 
I feel quite sure our whole island com- 
munity will derive great good. God is of 
a truth in our midst. I never was in bet- 
ter health, or felt more deeply interested 
in the good work now going forward in 
Honolulu.” 


s+ — 
Chili, 8. A. 


VALPARAISO, 


Summarizing items from the Record of 
July 23rd we find that among Chilian 
laborers on the steamers, considerable in- 
terest has lately been shown in obtaining 
evangelical reading matter.—At the sea- 
men’s meetings held by Rev. Mr. Krav- 
SER, a number of men have declared 
themselves on the Lord’s side, and several 
have worked to purpose in bringing their 
companions to partake with them of 
Christ. They also gave time and labor 
to the preparation of a new room in which 
to hold the meetings; their first place of 
assembly having been taken from them by 
its Romish owner, and the rent of the new 
apartment has been paid for two months 
in advance.—A Home for seamen was to 
be opened in August, the large and com- 
modious Chili Hotel having been secured 
for that purpose. 


tt -e—____—_ 


New Zealand. 
WELLINGTON. 

The sailor’s letter to one of our New 
York missionaries, printed below, shows 
a steady work of divine grace and perse- 
verance in his soul,—and the few words 
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from Mr. Baxrr make it clear that warm 
hearts greet the converted seaman upon 
his arrival in that far off harbor. 

‘Our bark arrived here safely on the 
8th. Ihave been very much tempted on 
the voyage, but Christ has -given me the 
victory. Several times Satan has told me 
after giving way to temper, that I was 
not a Christian. It makes me down- 
hearted, but then I go to God in prayer, 
He makes me happy. 


Not Enough Work For Jesus. 


‘*T feel I have not been doing enough 
for Jesus on board. I gave the cabin boy 
a Spanish Testament, and he’s been read- 
ing it day and night. 


Lonely—Trustful. 


“‘There are no Christians on the ship, 
and I find it hard to stand alone. But as 
long as God is with me, I know I shall 
overcome all trial. 


Finds Christian Friends. 


**T have met a great many Christians 
here at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. There is much earnest Chris- 
tian work going on in Wellington as well 
as in New York. Please remember me 
in prayer, that I may be kept a faithful 
follower of Christ.” 


“Mr. Jansen tells me you are connect- 
ed with the Sailors’ Home in New York. 
If I do not trouble you, it would be very 
cheering to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association here to hear of the work you 
are carrying on. I can feel for strangers, 
particularly sailors in a strange place, 
and if you give any sailors a letter to me, 
or address it to the Secretary, we shall 
make them welcome. There is not a 
Home here, but the Association’ has a 
Bethel service every Sunday at 2:45 p. m., 
in their rooms. 

*“Yours in the one family of Christ, 

J. H. Baxer.” 


At Stations In the United States. 


Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 
In three months, ending August 15th, 
the new chaplain, Rev. J. B. Merrirt, 
visited 646 vessels, distributed 9,406 pp. 


of tracts, 749 seamen’s papers, 340 Sart- 
ors’ Macazinus, 147 religious and other 
papers, and 12 Bibles and Testaments, re- > 
lieving also nine seamen from distress. 
‘*T have held,” he says, ‘‘ regular services 
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in the Bethel, have visited sick seamen in 
St. Vincent’s Hospital, and have also vis- 
ited the city jail. I have been cordially 
received by officers and men on board 
ship. Our Sunday School at the Bethel 
is flourishing.” 

i. 


Georgia. 
SAVANNAH, 


Chaplain Wess acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a box of Bibles from the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. Writing Sept. 5th, he 
reports that he had been confined to his 
room and bed for seven days, having met 
with a fall in efforts to repair damages 
done by the great hurricane of a few days 
before, whose ravages in the city and vi- 
cinity are graphically deseribed at length 
in the Savannah News of Sept. 3rd, for- 
warded to us by R. B. Repparp, Esq. 


et 


Oregon. 
PORTLAND, 


We cannot abbreviate Chaplain Srusss’ 
letter of Aug. 23rd, just at hand. It is 
too full of exultant spirit, and of good 
things generally, to be shortened. 


The Mariner’s Home—Great Initial 
Success. 


«¢ Since my last letter I have been very 
busy, and have been under a great pres- 
sure to get my subscription of $10,000 for 
the Mariner’s Home,—completely taken 
up so that work might be commenced with 
a good prospect of getting the building 
roofed in before the rainy season sets in; 
otherwise we should lose another year. I 
have the honor, and the precious gratifi- 
cation to inform you, and other friends of 
seamen, that the task was completed last 
week, and the full amount, (including 
the $1,000 from the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Frrenp Socrery of New York,) of $10,000 
has been pledged. After long and per- 
sistent effort, I secured $7,700, and then 
called a meeting of the Directors and re- 
ported the facts, and alluded to the ad- 
vanced period of our fine weather term. 
They saw that especial exertion should 
be made to secure the balance, $2,300. 
Accordingly, on motion of DonaLp Mac- 


LEAY, Hsq., of the firm of Corset & 
Mactueay, three Directors were constitut- 
ed a soliciting committee, viz: DonaLp 
Macteay, Esq., W. M. Lapp, Esq., of 
Lapp & Titton’s bank, and Hon. I. N. 
DotpeH. They raised the balance in a 
few hours! ! Praise the Lord who put it 
into their hearts to do this for His name’s 
sake. 
Ground Broken. 


I at once arranged ‘to break ground’ 
in the name of the Lord. Accordingly, 
on the 17th inst., quite an assemblage of 
Christian friends met at 1:40 p. m. to 
hold appropriate religious services on the 
lot on which our Mariner’s Home is so 
soon to stand. I rang our Bethel bell, so 
that all might be invited, and under the 
shade of the trees we sung hymns; I read 
the 124th and 127th Psalms, and offered 
to God thanksgiving and supplications, 
and fervently implored His blessing upon 
each advanced step in this enterprise. 
I prayed, too, that the Mariner’s Home 
of Portland might be the spiritual birth- 
place of many precious souls. The re- 
sponses of the company present were fer- 
vent, and many tears of joy were shed 
for the success thus far vouchsafed to us. 
Mrs. Stusss then led Mrs. Ciara SKIN- 
NuR (a very devoted Christian matron, who 
has been totally blind for many years), to 
the place where the shovel stood, and she 
and my dear and earnest Christian wife 
threw up the first two shovels of earth 
preparatory to the laying of the founda- 
tion wall. Quite a number of ladies and 
gentlemen threw up some of the soil of 
this eligible piece of ground, for which 
we paid $3,500, about thirty months since, 
and for which we could readily realize 
$12,000 to-day. How providential was 
our purchase! How seasonably God put 
it into my heart to secure a valuable site, 
a corner lot, with a southern exposure, 
just when prices of real estate had gone 
down to dead-low-water rates. 

The Building Going Up. 

“‘T secured rock for the foundation 
walls, made arrangements with some ma- 
sons, which our Directors approved and 
ratified, and, as I write these lines from 
my sick bed, I can see the foundation 
walls more than half completed, and the 
busy hammers ring out joyously—a har- 
binger’s melody, and the refrain falls upon 
my ears to gladden iny heart which has 
‘hoped against hope;’—and the sight of 
the busy workmen, and the piles of rock 
and brick gladdens my eyes, for therein I 
see the faithfulness of our covenant keep- 
ing God. Ora pro nobis ! 


A New Missionary Laborer. 

“As the Oregon Conference met this 
past week I addressed a letter to Bishop 
Harris, the presiding bishop, and desired 
the appointment of Rev. J. McCormac to 
labor as assistant chaplain to seamen and 
fishermen~on the Columbia, with head- 
quarters at Astoria. The request has been 
granted—thus by the help you send us 
from New York a laborer is secured. ‘The 
balance of his support we must raise here. 


Other Calls. 


«The people at Seattle would be pleased 
to have us do something in the same line 
at that point. I expect (D. v.) to be 
there next Sunday if I get strong enough 
to go and I shall hear more fully from 
them what they propose to do. I repor- 
ted to Rev. Dr. Lan, M. D. and to Mr. 
J. McNeru the substance of Rev. Dr. S. 
H. Hatw’s last letter to me. I will en- 
deayor as soon as possible to see or corres- 
pond with Bishop Hruus, of Vancouver, 
B. C., as suggested in the same letter from 
Dr. Hall. {£ must add to say that Mrs. 
Stubbs made some effective addresses at 
the Sunday School Convention for Oregon 
and Washington Territory, recently held 
in Seattle, and she did not neglect to 
speak good words for her boys of the sea. 
Her health is quite delicate but she keeps 
bravely at work in the vineyard. Please 
say to the Directors that whenever it will 
be convenient to them to send their check 
for their $1,000 contribution to the erec- 
tion of the Home it will be very accepta- 
ble to us; and we shall need it within the 
next ten or twelve weeks, as we expect the 
building will be erected by that time.” 

A Bright Hxample. 

“*T wish to make especial mention of one 
dear friend of our Bethel enterprise in this 
city. He is now a resident of Oakland, 
California:—I refer to Capt. J. C. Ars- 
wortH,—the former President of the well 
known Oregon Steam Navigation Co. ;— 
it was for years the great Company of 
this City and State, but ceased to be about 
ten months since, and the celebrated A. 
R. & N. Co. takes its place. Captain 
Ainsworth, in Noy. 1877, you may re- 
member, made to our work a donation of 
$200. Afterwards he recommended, and 
the O. S. N. Co., of which he was at that 
time President, voted to donate $1,000 
towards the purchase of the land,—to 
which he made a personal donation of 
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$250 more. When I opened my suo- 
scription book for pledges towards the 
erection of the Home, he pledged $250 
more; during his visit to our city about 
four weeks since he pledged $500 more, 
and just before leaving for Oakland he 
said to me, ‘Chaplain Stubbs, if you will 
get that building up, and roofed in before 
the rainy season commences I will add to 
my previous pledges $250 more,’ in all 
$1,000 towards the Home; and from 
himself and his corporation $1,450 toward 
the land and the work. I really feel that 
such consideration and practical benevo- 
lence deserves special mention. Of course 
others here have done nobly and it may 
seem almost invidious to specify, but I feel 
that but for the timely, generous and 
continuous encouragement of Capt. Ains- 
worth the suecess of this undertaking 
would have been somewhat problematical, 
—at any rate its consummation would 
have been afar off at this date.” 


= a 
Testimony ofan Eye Witness. 


**Olive Harper,” the New York corre- 
spondent of the St. Lowis Globe Demo- 
crat, devotes a lengthy letter, which ap- 
pears in that paper for Sept. 4th, to the 
condition and experiences of seamen in 
this city. The writer’s investigations 
were evidently made in person, and we 
shall present them in whole, or in part, 
to our readers, hereafter. Meanwhile we 
print such extracts as bear direct testi- 
mony to her estimate of our own work, 
formed in the manner of which we have 
spoken :— 

Loan Libraries. 

‘“THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND So- 
ciety has been working for over fifty years 
for the benefit of sailors, not only here, but 
in almost every port in the world. They 
have their headquarters at 80 Wall street, 
and number the best and most prominent 
men in America among their directors, 
and have done an incalculable amount 


of good. They have Bethel ships and 
homes and many other means, but to my 
mind the two best things they do is the 
establishment of the ‘‘Sailors’ Homes” and 
“Joan libraries,” which are collections of 
good and interesting books, which are 
loaned to each ship for the use of the 
sailors. Education will lift the sailor 
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from the slough of vice and ignorance 
where he now flounders hopelessly. How 
can he try for better things when he does 
not know that they exist? 

‘**These Loan Libraries consist of forty 
books each, comprising books of voyages, 
travel and adventure, religious works and 
some few chosen works of fiction, and 
always a first-class atlas and a book on 
navigation, so that the poor sailor has a 
chance to learn the theory of what he 
practices daily. These loans are sent out 
by the Society, and the work is supported 
by voluntary contributions, $20 endowing 
a library. They are changed every trip, 
so thatif sailors remain on board, as some- 
times they do, they have always a change. 
These books to read are true blessings to 
sailors. 


General Results—Sailors’ Magazine. 


“The amount of Christian work done 
by this truly benevolent society, in that 
they do it for a class that is practically 
isolated from society, is great and lasting. 
The wildest and most remote port has a 
place of worship, and there is always some 
one to watch for opportunities to save 
shipwrecked souls. And it is gratifying 
to know that their efforts in this line have 
been signally blessed. The society publishes 
a bright and interesting monthly, called 
Tue Sartors’ Magazine, of good typo- 
graphical appearance, and full of really 
interesting matter, not only for sailors but 
every other class of readers as well, though 
more particularly adapted for the former 
class. I have several numbers, and in 
them are some beautiful poems and ex- 
cellent articles. They publish, also, other 
matter. tracts, etc. The society also aids 
shipwrecked or distressed mariners, and 
during the past year have spent about 
$500 in their relief? 


The New York Sailors’ Home. 


«The Sailors’ Home at 190 Cherry St. 
was established by the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socrety some forty years ago, and 
it has been of great benefit in many ways 
to sailors. The object is to provide a 
healthy, clean bourding-house, where no 
liquors shall be sold, and where the moral 
influence shall be good; where the food 
should. be first-rate, and where the chapel 
service should be held, anda good reading- 
room provided with all the best current 
literature, and where the men can_ be 
sure of honesty in dealing. This effort 
has more than been carried out. The 
home is a large six-story brick building, 
with a shady porch all along the front 
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where the men lounge or walk, wide halls 
paved with marble, and high ceilings. 
The right-hand side of the first or base- 
ment floor has a store where the men can 
obtain good articles of clothing, etc., at 
the lowest rates, and back of this two large 
scrupulously clean dining-rooms with 
long tables, each with nice white cloths. 
The meals are first-class, wholesome and 
well cooked, abundant and varied. The 
second floor has an office on the left, and 
back of this a very pretty little parlor 
where sailor’s friends can visit them. On 
the right is a large sitting room for the 
sailors, clean and neat, where they can sit, 
talk and smoke, the only restriction being 
that they are begged not to scratch matchcs 
on the wall. Back of this in the L is the 
reading-room, light, cheerful and airy, 
and there are all kinds of periodicals there. 
Still back of this is the pretty chapel, well 
fitted up, and with an organ in one corner, 
A resident missionary looks out for the 
spiritual requirements of the guests. The 
third floor is occupied by the manager’s 
family. Mr. Freperick ALEXANDER, the 
manager and lessee of this Home, is a fine 
looking, large man, with a frank, strong 
face, and he is well calculated for his po- 
sition, which requires goodness of heart, 
honesty in deed and purpose, and courage 
in resisting the encroachments of the 
landlords of the low places around him 
among his boarders. While I was there he 
was enjoying the visit of Capt. Pappock 
and his amiable lady. Capt. Paddock 
commands now the bark Victor of San 
Francisco, and he told me that twenty- 
five years ago Capt. Fred. Alexander sail- 
ed with him as cabin boy. Knowing thus 
from personal experience what a sailor’s 
trials are, he knows how to help them. 


«This Home is not a charity. Those 
who ean pay their board do so, but they 
have such board asthey could get nowhere 
else, together with the other benefits of 
the place. Capt. Alexander aids them to 
find ships, and the men who occupy the 
Home are sure of finding better captains 
and ships than they could otherwise, and 
have some choice in the matter. The 
Sailors’ Home has recently been remodel- 
ed at a great cost, and now is fitted with 
the best and most modern appliances. 
The three upper stories are all occupied 
as sleeping rooms, these containing only 
one bed each. All are clean, comfortable 
and well ventilated and lighted, and there 
are ample bathing facilities. Shipwreck- 
ed seamen here are helped and fed until 
they can be aided toa place again ona 
good ship. Some have been sent to friends, 
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and some to the hospital or Snug Harbor. 
This last year they have had 2,162 board- 
ers. These men temporarily deposited with 
Capt. Alexander $17,218, of which $7,507 
were sent to relatives and friends, $1,900 
were placed to their credit in savings banks, 
and the balance returned them. The 
whole number of boarders since the Home 
was established is 98,752, and the amount 
saved by it to seamen and their relatives 
has been more than $1.500,000. This 
Home is the finest and best in the world, 
and it is to be hoped there will be more 
based upon the same plan. ” 


——— oe 


Difficulties Overcome. 

A sailor on the U. 8. S. Yantie wrote 
to our missionary at the Sailors’ Home in 
this city, August 23rd, as follows :— 

‘‘T have taken a long time before writ- 
ing to you. The reason has been that I 
have had so many things to think over. I 
am very much obliged to you for the pa- 
pers you sent me. They settled the head 
“ question about faith. I understand now 
its nature, and I must say I am made 
happy. lam justified with God and that 
makes me glad, I take God at his own 
word. I have sinned very, very much, 
but I think that God’s mercy is greater 
than my sin. So for Christ’s sake I can 
feel safe on that point. 


Experience of Doubt. 

“*T felt at first very uncertain whether I 
should dare to accept Christ, because I 
did not repent enough, and feel my sins 
enough, but I read somewhere this ques- 
tion:—‘ Sinner ! do you think that by re- 
maining as you are and trying to repent, 
—you make yourself more worthy of 
God’s grace ?’ I thought not, and that 
the best thing for me would be to receive 
salvation at once, offered to me to-day, 
but perhaps not offered to-morrow. 


Conflicts after Conversion. 


“But now since I enlisted as aservant of 
Christ, I have had battles every day, with 
my own flesh and blood. I never thought 
that I really was so sinful as now. Sin 
and evil seem to have been hidden within 
me and to have just been waiting for this 
catastrophe, to break out. 

‘«T check myself and try to do only what 
is right, but I cannot sometimes avoid 
doing things which I ought not to do. 
My temper is my greatest enemy. It 
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often makes me say and do things which 
I am sorry for afterwards and have to 
make good with my shipmates, and pray 
to God to forgive me. 


A Good Book. 


“‘T have of late, besides my Testament, 
read a book by the name Pointed Papers 
for the Ohristian Life. I have found it 
very useful. It has made me understand 
several places in the Bible, as I did not 
before.” 


——_—~ + ___ 


British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society. 


The 63rd Annual Report (for 1880-1) 
says that in Hngland the Dover, Fal- 
mouth and Lowestoft missions have had 
experience of gracious revivals, and that 
at Chatham, New Castle-on-Tyne, Rams- 
gate, Southampton and Yarmouth, earn- 
est religious work, afloat and ashore, has 
been carried on in many ways, with proofs 
of God’s blessing. At Barrow, efforts are 
being made to erect a Sailors’ Bethel. 

In Scotland, the most important fish- 
eries in Europe, save the Norwegian, are 
found in Aberdeenshire. Thestations are 
manned by 13,000 men and boys. Bethel 
services at the Institute have been vigor- 
ously prosecuted. Rev. Mr. CamMPpBELL 
held forty-eight meetings for seamen in 
five different languages.—On the south- 
western coast various ports were visited 
by the society’s evangelist, and among 
the fishermen in that region there was a 
great religious awakening during the past 
winter.—In Wales, at Holyhead, Milford, 
Cardiff and Swansea, fruitful missions 
are sustained. 

On the foreign field cultivated by the 
society, at Malta the missionary and col- 
portage agency has been kept up as for 
many years. 

Our readers are familiar with the work 
done by the Society in connection with 
our own, at Hamburg, at Naples, at Gen- 
oa, and at Antwerp. The mission at Rot- 
terdam, Belgium, is reported as being 
conducted with excellent results. 
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The society sent out, in the year clos- 
ing last May, 285 “< Floating Libraries,” 
making a total of 2,921, since 1865.— 
Fifty-seven thousand copies of ‘ CHART 
AND Compass,” their Magazine, were is- 
sued. An edition of 10,000 copies of 
“Our Sailors’ Hymn Book,” a new publi- 
cation, was printed.—T wo prizes, of £100 
and £50 each, have been offered for es- 
says on ‘‘ How best to improve, afloat and 
ashore, the national, mental and moral 
welfare of our sailors.” 

There has been an increase of funds 
from legacies in the support of the socie- 
ty during the year. The Report is con- 
cluded in the following words :— 

“The chief work of the society is mor- 
al and spiritual. It aims at the sailor’s 
character and conduct. Its mission is to 
his soul. Surely such a ministry will 
command the sympathy and support of 
the thoughtful. To-day through the ef- 
forts of this and kindred societies there 
are thousands of God fearing seamen, and 
there is a widespread religious awakening 
among them.” 


——_—>+a—___ 


Sailors’ Home, New York. 
Reported by F, Alexander, Lessee, for the 
month of 
Avueust, 1881. 
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Deposited for safe keeping............. $1,323 
of which $513 was sent to relatives and friends, 
and $60 was placed in Savings Banks, the bal- 
ance being returned to depositors. 


——— <> 8 < S—___——_ 


Planets for October, 1881. 


Mercury is an evening star during this month, 
setting on the 1st at 6h. 21m., and south of west 
17° 10’; is at its greatest brilliancy on the 13th; 
is at its greatest elongation at about 9 o’clock 
on the forenoon of the 16th, being 24° 43’ east 
of the Sun; is in conjunction with the Moon on 
the afternoon of the 14th, at 4h. 27m., being 1° 
39’ south; is stationary among the starsin Libra 
at about 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 28th. 

Venus is a morning star rising on the 1st at 
8h. 9m., and north of east 18° 55’; is in con- 
junction with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
20th, at 3h. 15m., being 6° 48’ north. 

Mars is due south on the morning of the 1st, 
at 5h. 33m., being 23° 31’ north of the equator, 
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is in conjunction with the Moon on the evening 
of the 18th at 7h. 7m., being 2° 56’ north. 


JUPITER is due south on the morning of the 
Ist at 2h. 54m., being 18° 2’ north of the equa- 
tor; is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
forenoon of the 10th at 9h. 1m., being 2° 35/ 
south. 


SATURN is due south on the morning of the 
Ist, at Lh. 58m., being 12° 42’ north of the equa- 
tor; is in conjunction with the Moon on the fore- 
noon of the 9th at 8h, 58m., being 5° 19’ south; 
is in opposition with the Sun at midnight on 
the 31st, when it is at its greatest brilliancy. 


New York University. Ry Eis: 


2 22 
Marine Disasters in August, 
1881. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month was 
32, of which 17 were wrecked, 2 were sunk by 
collision, 38 foundered, and 10 were abandoned. 
The list comprises 2 steamers, 2 ships, 7 barks, 
4 brigs and 17 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $532,240. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those designated by a w were 
wrecked, s e sunk by collision, a abandoned, b 
burned, f foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS, 


Cortes, w. from New York for St. Johns, N. F. 
Hadji, w. from Cow Bay, C. B., for Portland. 


SHIPS, 


Calcutta, w. from Cebu for Boston. 
Sandusky, a. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 


BARKS. 


Sarah Douglass, a. from Liverpool for Savan- 
‘nah. 

Gladstone, s. c. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 

W. H. Genn, a. from Aspinwall for Pensacola. 

Cananore, w. from Boston for St. John, N. B., 
at Kast Boston. 

Pathfinder, w. from Coosaw for Silloth. 

Harald, a. from Mobile for Southampton. 

Brunswick, /. from Pascagoula for Boston. 


BRIGS, 


Mary Rice, w. from Philadelphia, at Barbadocs. 
Alphonse, a. from Cienfuegos for New York. 
Herbert J. Olive, w. from Darien for St. John, 


N. B. 
Walter Smith, a. from Bonaire for Bangor. 


SCHOONERS. 


Roamer, w. from South Amboy for Portsmouth. 

Lillie B. w. from Weehawken for Provincetown. 

Persis L. Smith, w. from Moncton, N. B. for 
Providence. : 

B, Sinnecksen, #. from Philadelphia for Lynn. 

John T. Manson, w. from Philadelphia for Bos- 


ton. 
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Win. Allen, w. at Parramore Beach, 

Zoe, f. from Millstone for New York. 

Charlotte Jamieson, w. from Windsor, N. S., for 
New York. 

Traveller, w. (Fisherman) for Hog Island Bar. 

Jesse Williamson, s. c. from Elizabethport for 
Boston. 

Hesperus, w. (Fisherman) at Cuttyhunk. 

K. L. Higgins, w. from New York for Calais. 

Lucie Wheatley, a. from Jacksonville for Mary- 
port, Fla, 

Hepnet M. Lollis, a. from Jacksonville for New 

ork, 

Mary J. Fisher, f. from Philadelphia for Wil- 
mington, N. C. 
Caroline Hall, a. 

York. 
Pride of the East, a. from Tuspan for New York. 


Of the above, 1 steamer, 2 ships, 2 barks, 2 
brigs and 17 schooners were owned wholly in 
the United States, and their total value is esti- 
mated at $314,440. 


from Fernandina for New 


The Bureau Veritas publishes the following 
statistics of vessels of all nationalities reported 
lost during the month of 

JULY, 1881. 

Sailing Vessels :—20 British, 1 American, 3 
French, 4 Norwegian, 8 German, 1 Italian, 1 
Danish, 1 Dutch, 1 Greek, 1 Spanish, 3 Swedish; 
total: 44. In this number is included 1 vessel 
reported missing. 

Steamers :—4 British, 1 Chinese, 1 Spanish; 
total, 6. 


oO __—_. 
Receipts for August, 1881. 
New HaMPsHIRE. 
Fitzwilliam, Cong. church.......... $ 14 70 
HolhissConeiChitchaonas. ete eee 2 95 
Laconia, Cong. ichurch., 2........-- 10 34 
Manchester, ‘‘Pillsbury”’..... ..... 5 00 
Milford Coney churchenennen aes 4 07 
Newmarket, Cong. church.......... 4 40 


Rindge: Cones churchmen re scwteren 70 


Swanzey, Cong. church............. 5 00 
VERMONT. 
St. Johnsbury, Un. M. C. North and 
South Cong. churches........... 27 12 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Schr. Alferetta S. Snow, 
CaptsSnowne octet eee 2 00 
Schr. 4. H. Edmunds, Capt. Dod- 
LSKO Fekete ABRAEREee dae tice aomn 1 00 
Schr. Abbie ere ty eae ey 1 00 
Dracut, Geos aylor. 505... .0 0. oe 2 00 
Dorchester, Mrs. Theron V. Shaw, 

FOr UMD yore ese oes nutans 20 00 
Hnfields Cong, churchiy inn onsen 25 00 
Ipswich, Mrs. J. Q. Peabody’s S. S. 

class, for lib’y, in memoriam 

Dr. Joseph Morong =... sche, 20 00 

1st. Cong. church and Society. . 13 82 
Newbury, Ist Church............... 15 00 
Newton Centre, Rev. R. C. Mills. . 5 00 
Pittsfleld, estate of Mrs. Elizabeth 

Cy Clapp, per J. N. Dunham, ex. 1,000 00 

IstiCongvehurche peste wees 35 81 
Royalston, Cong. 8. 8., for lib’y.... 25 00 


| Oyster Bay, Pres. ch., 
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Saxonville, Cong. church.. :.:.. :.- 

South Framingham, Cong. S. S., for 
lib’ Vs tee a aweee ce eae ee ee 

South Williamstown, Greylock §.5., 
of Greylock Institute, for lib’y.. 


RuHopE ISLAND. 


Providence, from the India Point 
Mission School for the ‘‘ India 
Point Mission School Library.” 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol, Cong. church, of wh. Chas. 

E. Nott, $20, for Tbrary. cesses 
Groton, Cong. S.S 
New Haven, sana: Bascom Gilbert, 

for a lib’y in memoriam Emma 

Richmond: Gilbert. <2.-2--.9-= 42. 
North Greenwich, Cong. church.... 
Pomfret, 1st Cong. church.......... 
Westbrook, Elihu Chapman........ 
Wolcott, Cong. church and Society. 
Woodbury, North Cong. church.... 


New YORE. 


East Pembroke, a friend to const. 
Daniel Wilkerson a L. M 
Edgewater, 1st Pres. church........ 
Kinderhook, Ref. ch., of wh. $10 on 
account of a Life Directorship 
for Mr. C. H. Wendover of Kin- 
derhooks Nig Vg cess aoe eer 
Lockport, 1st Pres. church, of wh. 
for lib’y in its name, $20, and 
$20 from Excelsior Club, (of the 

ist Pres. ch., Miss Alice Pome- 
roy, President,) for the “Willie 

R. Helmer Library.” 
Lyons; 1st. Pres; churehisa.— tne. 
Nassau, ‘‘ An aged widow,”......... 
New York City, Trustees of Murray 
Fund, books valued at........... 
Mrs. Samuel Wetmore, fora ‘‘ Boe- 
rum Memorial Library,” 
Mrs. John W. Auchincloss, for a 
library in memoriam Caroline 
Howland Russell 


Capt. A. H. Small, brig Henry T. 
Wing 
Capt. (ee bark Olive Thurlow 
Capt. Burgess, bark Amelia...... 
Capt. Adams, bark Church Stow. 
Capt. Baylis, schr. Comet......... 
of wh. $20 
from Gerard Beekman, Esq., for 
lib’y in name of S 
Syracuse, Plymouth Cae church. 


Tarrytown, Ist Ref. church.......... 


New JERSEY. 
“Elizabeth, Simon Shindler.......... 


Newark, Clinton Ave, Ref. church 
for account sailors’ libraries. ... 


Outro. 


Oberlin, Mrs. E. S. Mead, to wouae 
WON ee Naan Do AMER ar ie em ARO, aici 


ILurinors. 


Canton, JW: Proctor.....-2........ 


20 00 


66 29 


10 00 


S$3ss 


1 00 
$1,950 44 
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“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days "—Ece, II; 1, 


The Otter. 


The otter is the aquatic member of the 
great weasel family, and plays the same 
part in lakes and rivers as his mischievous 
cousin in the forests. It is found in all 
parts of the world,—on tropical islands 
throughout South America, and in the 
cold sea-coasts of Kamschatka and Alaska. 
Eleven different varieties are mentioned 
by naturalists. 

One of these, the sea-otter, haunts the 
rocky shores of the coasts and islands of 
Behring Sea and the Northern Pacific. 
Its habits are like those of the seal, and 
its soft glossy black fur is very much 
prized, especially in China, where a 
trimming of otter fur is worn by high 
officials as a mark of rank. 

The sea otter is a very fond mother, and 
will fight vigorously in defense of its baby. 
If attacked when on shore, it will seize 
the baby in its mouth as a cat would seize 
a kitten, and scurry into the water as fast 
as possible, for once among the dashing 
waves it is safe, and will gambol and 
frolic gleefully with its rescued offspring. 
The sea-otter often sleeps on its back on 
the surface of the sea, and hunters men- 
tion having seen the baby lying on the 
breast of its sleeping mother, closely in- 
folded by her fore-paws, while the waves 
formed a rocking, tossing cradle. 

The sea-otter is the largest member of 


its family, but the prettiest and most play-~ 
ful of the tribe is the fish-otter. This 
otter is from two to three feet long, with a 
thick furry tail twelve to sixteen inches 
in length. It has very short legs and 
stands not more than afoot high. Its 
paws are webbed for swimming, as its 
natural home is the water, but on land it 
can travel over the ground with great ra- 
pidity. It hassmall, prominent eyes, and 
little round ears, which are almost hidden 
in its soft brown fur. 

The fish-otter is like a school-boy in its 
fondness for sliding down hill. Wherever 
there are bands of otters, slides are found 
worn on the slopes leading down to the 
shores of ponds and rivers, in the snow in 
the winter, and in the soft mud in the 
Troops of otters have often been 
seen amusing themselves in this odd 
fashion. They slide lying on the ground, 
with the fore-feet bent backward, and push 
themselves forward with the hind-feet. 
When the slide is well worn and slippery, 
these funny little beasts go down with 
great velocity, and seem to take as much 
pleasure in their frolicsome antics as if 
they were a crowd of boys and girls, 

The fish-otter lives around fresh-water 
lakes and rivers in Canada, in certain 
localities of South America, and in many 
wild portions of the United States and 
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Europe. It is a famous fisherman. It 
can dive and stay under water a long 
time, and it swims so swiftly and so silent- 
ly that even the quick-darting fish can 
rarely escape its sharp little teeth. If its 
prey be small, the otter lifts its head 
above the surface of the water, and easily 
bites off the choice morsels, but if the 
capture be a salmon or a good-sized trout, 
the otter swims ashore with it, and makes 
a leisurely repast on the grassy bank. 
Only the delicate parts of the fish are 
eaten by this dainty fisherman. When 
fish are not plenty, it will often attack 
ducks and other water-birds, like a weasel, 
sucking only the blood. The keeper of a 
park near Stuttgart at one time missed 
many beautiful ducks from a rare col- 
lection which had been domiciled on the 
banks of a water-course. All efforts to 
discover the thief were in vain. Night 
after night the keeper stood guard, gun 
in hand, and in spite of constant cries of 
alarm from the nests along the shore, no 
foe could be discovered. At length the 
keeper saw a dark object appear suddenly 
above the water. He fired, but saw 
nothing more. Taking a boat, he rowed 
over to the spot where the object had dis- 
appeared, and with a boat-hook drew to 
the surface a soft mass, which proved to 
be a large otter, mortally wounded. From 
that time the ducks were left undisturbed. 
The nest of the fish-otter is a very snug 
hiding-place. The entrance is through a 
hole in the bank about three feet under 
water. From this hole an excavated pas- 
sageway leads up four or five feet, and 
ends in a little chamber warmly lined 
with moss and soft grasses. From this 
chamber a small tunnel goes to the top of 
the ground above, thus securing venti- 
lation and plenty of fresh air. In this 
snug chamber the little otters are born. 
For the first ten days they are blind, but 
when their eyes are once open, they grow 
rapidly, and in about two months are 
lively and strong enough to accompany 
their mother on her fishing excursions. 
Young otters are sometimes taken from 
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the nest and brought up on bread and 
milk. They make the most affectionate 
pets imaginable. A story is told of a lady 
who had a pet otter that was so attached 
to its mistress as to follow her everywhere. 
It would frolic with her in the most amus- 
ing fashion, climbing up on to her 
shoulder, and rubbing its soft fur against 
her cheek. If it was sleepy, it would 
climb up her dress and curl up in her lap 
like a pet cat; and although its mistress’s 
clothing always bore the marks of its sharp 
little teeth and claws, it remained for a 
long time a favored pet in the household. 

Tame otters are often taught to catch 
fish for their masters, and many instances 
are recorded where pet otters have been 
valued by hunters as highly as their dogs, 
and have rendered quite as valuable 
service in supplying the table with 
dainties. 

The Chinese make great use of the otter 
as a fisherman, and train it so skilfully 
for this purpose that it will mind the 
commands of its master as quickly as a 
well-trained dog. 

The fish-otter was well known to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, and was the 
subject of many wonderful fables and 
superstitions in olden times. 
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Something About Ships. 
BY LIEUTENANT J. A, LOCKWOOD. 

After the hull of a ship is built, she is 
launched before her spars are put in. This 
launching is usually done stern foremost; 
sometimes bow foreinost, and, in very 
narrow rivers, side foremost. The Great 
Eastern was launched side foremost in 
the river Thames. 

Under the general name of spars are 
included the masts, bowsprit, yards, 
booms, and gaffs of a ship. It will rot 
be necessary to inform the boys who live 
near our seaports what masts and yards 
are; but perhaps some of America’s fu- 
ture admirals, who have yet to see their 
first ship, will be interested in knowing 
that a mast is a stick perpendicular to the 
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deck, and yards are sticks to which sails 
are bent, and are at right angles with the 
masts; the bowsprit is a stick projecting 
over the bow to carry sail forward. 

Each of the three masts of all but very 
small vessels consists of a number of sticks 
one above another. The ‘‘heel” of the 
topmast comes a little below the ‘‘ head” 
of the lower mast, and is secured by a 
““eap,” a sort of iron band, and a bar, 
called a ‘‘fid.” Above the topmast comes 
the top-gallant-mast, and above that the 
royal-mast. 

At the head of the lower mast of a ship 
is a platform called the “top.” Tops 
have usually holes in them, called the 
‘*lubbers’ hole,” large enough to permit a 
man to crawl through. Jack, however, 
scorns to make use of this hole, preferring 
to climb over outside by the futtock- 
shrouds. 

Vessels derive their names from the 
number of their masts and their rig. 
While all vessels are often included under 
the general term ships, more properly a 
ship has always three masts, and is square- 
rigged; that is, she has tops and yards on 
all three of her masts. The three masts 
are designated by the names fore, main, 
and mizzen. 

A bark is square-rigged at her fore and 
main masts, but, unlike a ship, at her 
mizzenmast has no top, and only fore-and- 
aft sails. 

A brig has but two masts, both of which 
are square-rigged, 

A schooner may have either two or 
three masts, but carries fore-and-aft sails 
only. 

A sloop has one mast, fore-and-aft 
rigged. 

A vessel’s masts are ‘‘stepped’”—~. e., 
put in—by means of shears. Shears con- 
sist of a couple of spars lashed together at 
one end and spread apart at the other. 
They are raised to a nearly upright posi- 
tion, and furnished with tackle for lifting 
masts in and out of ships. 

After the masts are stepped and the 
bowsprit put in, the standing rigging is 
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‘“set up.” The standing rigging consists 
of strong ropes, called stays, to support 
the masts fore and aft, and other ropes, 
called back-stays and shrouds, to lend 
support sideways. The shrouds on each 
mast are connected by little ropes placed 
crosswise, called ratlines, which the sailors 
use when ordered to ‘‘ lay aloft.” A good 
sailor is as nimble as a cat on these rat- 
lines. 

The running rigging consists of the 
ropes used in handling the yards and sails, 
and every rope has a distinguishing name. 
Halyards are ropes used to hoist yards 
and sails. Braces are ropes used to swing 
the yards round by. 

To the beginner the names of ropes are 
apt to be very confusing. Old salts are 
fond of spinning a yarn about a lad who 
wanted to go to sea, until he heard that 
the fore-top- gallant- studding-sail- boom- 
tricing- line -thimble-block-mousing was 
the name of about the smallest bit of rope 
on board ship, when he at once concluded 
that, such being the case, he could never 
expect to master the name of the largest 
rope, and consequently decided to become 
a farmer.—Harper’s Young People. 

PA 
You Cannot Pass This Way 
Again. 


Breakfast was not quite ready, and 
while waiting, Mary took up a paper for 
a minute, and her eye fell upon these 
words:—‘‘ A good Quaker was wont to 
say, ‘I expect to pass this world but once. 
If, therefore, there be any kindness I can 
show, or any good thing I can do to my 
fellow-beings, let me not defer or neglect 
it, for I shall not pass this way again.’” 

Mary read the paragraph twice over, 
and it made a deep impression on her 
heart. She took her seat at the table, 
thoughtfully; and she wondered, as she 
glanced up at the already wearied face of 
her mother, whether she had not let many 
golden opportunities slip, never to return. 
She could not go that way again. But 
here was a long, bright holiday she had 
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proposed to spend in self-amusement; 
indeed, she had kept herself awake for an 
hour or more in planning the day’s en- 
joyment, intending to fill it as full as she 
could, 

Now these words, ‘‘I shall not pass 
this way again,” haunted her mind, and 
awakened quite a new train of thought. 
What if that mother’s cheek should grow 
paler and paler, her cough deeper, and 
her thin hands be finally folded away for 
ever on her silent heart? The thought 
was startling and terrible. Oh, what bit- 
terness of regret she would feel that she 
had lightened her burdens so little! For 
this day, at least, she would do what she 
could. 

“Mother,” she said, when breakfast 
was over, ‘‘you have been looking for a 
spare day to run over to Grafton and see 
Aunt Mabel, and now is your time, I 
mean to do all your work to-day,” she 
continued, pleasantly. 

“Not to-day, Mary, of all days, when 
there is so much to be done.” 

“‘-Yes, mother, this is just the day. I 
have nothing else to do but to take your 
place. You shall see to-night how well 
I have filled it.” 

Mary’s persuasions prevailed, and the 
mother spent a long, bright summer day 
visiting with a beloved invalid sister, to 
whom her visit was indeed a joyful sur- 
prise. It did ‘‘good like a medicine” to 
both mother and sister, while the gain to 
Mary herself was a hundredfold greater. 


A Father’s Self-Sacrifice. 


Not long ago a colored fisherman was 
crossing the river Mississippi at Little 
Rock on a stormy night. He had his 
young child with him in the boat. When 
in the middle of the river the water began 
to dash over the sides, and it became 
quite plain that, unless relieved of some 
of its weight, the vessel must sink. 

Placing the child securely in the middle 
of the small craft, the father jumped into 
the river, was washed away and drowned. 
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A party from the bank went to the | 
rescue and recovered the boat and child, | 
but the man was never seen afterward. 

Does not this little story of a father’s 
love remind you of the greater love of 
our Father? The earthly parent gave his 
life for his own son; but God commend- 
eth His love to us in that while we were 
yet sinners, Christ died for us. 


eee 


A poy in an infant class said to his 
teacher,—‘‘Our baby’s dead!” After 
speaking about it for a few minutes, the | 
teacher asked him,—‘‘ Would you like to 
die?” He replied,—‘‘ Not till I get a new 
heart.” Perhaps some older scholars 
could not have given a better answer. 
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“O Little Child, Lie Still 
and Sleep!”’ 


O little child, lie still and sleep! 
Jesus is near, 
Thou need’st not fear; 

No one need fear, whom God doth keep, 
By day or night. 

Then lay thee down in slumber deep 
Till morning light! 


O little child, thou need’st not wake, 
Though round thy bed 
Are dangers spread; 

Thy Savior care of thee will take. 
Jesus is strong, 

And angels watch thee for His sake, 
The whole night long. 


O little child, lie still and rest! 
He sweetly sleeps 
Whom Jesus keeps; 

And in the morning wakes so blest, 
His child to be! 

Love every one, but love Him best,— 
He first loved thee 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


Shipped in June, July and August, 1881, 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April Ist, 1881, was 7,111; and the reshipments of the same for the same period 
were 7,293. The number of volumes in these libraries was 391,070, and they were 
accessible to 278,840 men. Nine hundred and twenty-one libraries, with 33,156 vol- 
umes were placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, 
and were accessible to 105,236 men.—One hundred libraries were placed in one 
hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, containing 3,600 vol- 
umes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfimen. 

JUNE, 1881. : 

During June, 1881, thirty-nine new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 7,183 to 7,205, inclusive, at New York; 
and Nos. 6,847, 6,850, 6,852, 6,854, 6,856, 6,858, 6,860, 6,862, 6,863, 6,864, 6,866, 
6,868, 6,869, 6,870, 6,872, and 6,874, at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were 
made as follows:— 


Eien. By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. aioe 
6847..Second Cong. church, Attleboro, Mass.. Bark Robert Porter...... EMUrOpe see acetone: 16 
6850..S. S. Tabernacle church, Salem, Mass.. Ship Mendora........... Manila Helene ni tol 
6852. .‘‘ Alden Kimball Library ’”’.............. Bark Sarah sores ane Hieiy ali, ses sale nae 15 
6854. . oy Ye ae? Recor: oes “ Meganticook........ Buenos Ayres...... 10 
6856. . ee < ST toe necnaeee ep lacelwcta-mayew eres IWiwAtt rl Cafe eie 10 
6858 . . ee oe bl ge Paes Seamer oe Tillie: Baker pres. Melbourne......... 11 
6860... oe ~ LAS AUT ESE S, A Sem cers Ship Brown Brothers.... San Francisco..... 24 
6862. . oy ie oD SPH Ae hate ’.... Pilot Boat Florence...... 8 
6863... = Nie cara eeyatsn sis Brig Jennie Morton...... Bazil oan search omit 8 
6864. . eC Ww DOS eee Saeco Bark Jennie Cushman... Africa............. 10 
6866... “s ‘x eee. reece ‘““ Samuel B. Hall..... Buenos Ayres...... 12 
6868... “i a SI ee net ‘* Nina Sheldon....... Valparaiso........ 12 
6869. . . MM Ut ee CRN Three mast schr. Charles 
Ly, JO@RLCy Sie sees Balbumore. ss... uf 

6870... no be LE eres Sanerorec Barkentine Nellie Slade. Australia.......... 10 
6872... oe A CIRO. crores Brig Mary Denna........ South America.... 8 
6874... fs cs es See rot Bark James E. Brett.... West Indies.... ... 12 
7183..E. B. W. and R. M. B., New York City, 

in memoriam Agnes Biggam........+.- Schr. David Carll........ IBATACORaenstae at 46 
7184..Six Mile Run Reformed church, Frank- 

lin Park, N. J., for Abraham J. Cortel- 

(001) IDI ROU Here Or OBO SORE TIGe 0 HERE Ship Freeman Clark..... BODMDAY nas asters 28 
7185..S. P. Stearns, Newark, N. J., for Char- 

ley Stearns Library......---.0-+-++++-+ “ Farragut........... San Francisco..... 30 
7186..E. B. Monroe, Southport, Conn., for F’. 

Marquand Monroe Memorial.......... «¢ Abner J. Benyon... i a paca ed) 
7187... B. Monroe, Southport, Conn., for F’. : 

Marquand Monroe Memoriadl......... Bark Hannah W. Dudley Sydney & Brisbane 20 
7188..‘‘ A Friend,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y., for /lor- : 

CCE UL OU LOU ATY oininss otter. « antnjsis le sis SMM RCOE GN, cave aieveraantne RREUV crt cln tt Sea see oii 15 
7189..Missionary Association, Bethany Chap- 

el, Brooklyn, N. Y., for Bethany Lib’y. Ship Monanehinreseteriss 2s ELOUNDUL Ee niceties. 20 
7190. .‘* Cheerful Workers,” Pittsfield, N. H.. Bark Stillman B. Allen.. Cape Town........ 12 
7191..Child’s Missionary Society, First Pres- 

“3 THOM Oat misters 15 


byterian church, Morristown, N. J...... TENN ais ance steel 


No 


Library. 


7192 


7193. 


7194. 


7195. . 
7196... 


(BESS 


7198 


7199... 


7200 


7201 .. 
7202.. 
7203. 


7204 


7205. . 
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. of By whom furnished. 


..8. 8. Cong. church, Terryville, Conn.... 
.Capt. T. K. Merrill, Norwalk, Conn., in 
memoriam Amanda L, Hoyt 
.Hillside Library, Tarrytown, N. Y., in 
memoriam Sanford Cobb 
“Gq.” Library, Tarrytown, N. Y 
S. S. First Pres. church, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Mrs. P. Katzenbach, Trenton, N. J., in 
memoriam P. Katzenbach, Jr 
..A Friend, Boston, Mass 


“cc 


a 66 


..F, A. Libbey, New York City........... 


Mass 


GG 


..A Friend, Boston, 


“ce ‘ 


W here placed. Bound for. here 
** Queen of the Fleet. Gibraltar........... 15 
“o(Carrie ie Lylers Palmas esos 10 
“S¢).8.. Burlbutc. os Portland, Oregon.. 20 
‘ “Martha :A. MeNeil. ‘Havre. ees. 15 

‘“ Walter Armington, 
PLDs « oo ORO AIC ESTES o0 Pasages, Spain.... 12 
Shipayl, 2. Gratescerran. San Francisco..... 33 
“Marcia B: Day..-2.4 SORA CAWR ee cn 15 
Bark Cypress. -.....+.-.- Reval esata erate 18 
‘OUR Seria teaver \eeeenes Queenstown........ 14 
Ship Charter Oak....... Anjier) Hal {poe 20 
Bark Caribarian......... Honoluktn -eecesee 12 
th GNF Jaseaas ee see Dunedin, N. Z..... 10 
Ship William Douglass.. Bombay............ 25 
Barki Cored .ascacceric- se Guayamas......... 17 


JULY, 1881. 


During July, 1881, forty-four new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 


at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 7,206 to 7,228, inclusive, at New York; 


and Nos. 6,848, 6,849, 6,858, 6,855, 6,859, 6,861, 6,865, 6,867, 6,871, 6,878, 6,875, 


6,878, and Nos. 6,882-6,890, inclusive, at Boston. 


wer 


6848... 


6849. 
6858 . 
6855... 
6859. . 


6861. 
6865. 
6867. 
6871. 
6873. 


6875. 


6878 . 
6882. . 
6883 . 
6884. 
6885. . 


6886. . 


6887. 
6888 . 


6889 . 
6890. . 
7206. 


7207. 


e made as follows:— 


.Second Cong. ch., So. Weymouth, Mass. 
.First church, Cambridge, Mass 


“ “ce eo 
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. Pilgrim church, Cambridgeport, Mass. . 
.Seamen’s Friend Soc’y, Concord, N. H. 
.S. S. Cong. church, Enfield, Mass 
.Mrs. C. A. Spaulding, Ayer, Mass....... 
.Alden Kimball Library 


.G. W. Andrews’ §. 8. class, and others, 
Monson, Mass 
-Alden Kimball Library 


6 “ 6 


.Jonas M. Libbey, New York City 
.Alden Kimball Library 


66 6“ 


66 


““c “cc 


.Legacy of J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass... 
In memoriam Alden Kimball 


.Legacy of J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass... 
“ce te ee “ce ee 
.Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 
Ven, (COMM: :<:ss.< sc loos aatsis sees 
-Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 
ven, Conn 


Assignments of these libraries 


Bark California.......... Whaling: cme sas 30 

“© Jonas A. Borland.. Australia.......... 13 
Schr Ay Doaneraen ee see IW..in diesiviao ssi 6 
Bark John Worster...... Australia... ens. Op a8 
Barkentine Florence Gen- 

OVON Somers. Sheree soe Galveston.........: 9 
Pilot Boat Lillie......... a 9 
Bark; Paladin. 7ineeeesaccs Wayal.n.ce neon 11 

ZL aber s Coser W.. Indies o7.25..t2e 10 
Brig Giles Loring........ See ee are ees 9 
Three mast Schr. John 

R. Wels eee. ates ects Coasting: .27..2<e2mee 8 
Brig John T. Iveis....... Coast of Africa... 9 

&° (enone: . opesenee- SUPINAMIG ae ie 9 
Ship Magellan........... Valparaiso........ 18 
U.S. Ship Powhatan.... Home Station..... 220 

ae “ce “ce ia ee aa 
Three mast schr. Robbie 

I. Horstewee. .Seemrees: Port Royaliss-.e se. 9 
Barkentine Wandering 

JOM. Se eee... ere Charleston......... 10 
Bark D. Chapin.°7.4.-.. Buenos Ayres..... 10 
Three mast schr, Alfa- 

retta'S. Snell. 35. 2... Jacksonville, Fla.. 7 
Barkentine Nannie T.Bell Rio de Janeiro..... 10 
Brig Moraney.... ....... "WRindiess cases 8 
Bark T. P. Litchfield.... Sydney......... aes 

“* Anna Walsh........ Montevideo........ 1 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


on oT By whom furnished. W here placed. 
7208..Mrs. P. Katzenbach, Trenton, N. J..... ShipraAy we HulLlera ween 
7209..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

WiEMSLO OND erat vac e terete aera cic tee leer Se Wclipsescr.s te eens 
7210..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

CMM ONT even wemas ard eersareepeoere ec mets ee Brig A. G. Jewett....... 
fields: Hriend.) Boston, Mass... ...-...40.-.. Bark Monrovia.......... 
7212..Mrs. J. E. Spalding, Morrill, Kansas.... “Jas. A. Borland.... 
7213..S8. S. Ref. church, Saugerties, N. Y..... He SINNOTT R iene one 
7214..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

VOLT CONN: seas hetre Never bonre neritic eas 62 SME TOLOUS tate tence 
7215..8. S. Crescent Ave. Pres. church, Plain- ( 

a TeY KG oN ERIE ae a oho SB Omega ae ue OSS ‘* Beatrice Havener.. 
7216..Rev. W. B. Carey’s class S. S. First 

Cong. church, Old Lyme, Conn......... “ Olive Thurlow...... 
7217..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

VER. CONM-sic tea eerie ok ca meaenaede te seals Brig C. C. Robinson...... 
7218.. Willie Fraley, Plainfield, N. J........... Ship B. P. Chaney....... 
7219..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

VEO OMIM Lerersninc ioe iisente montis eee Steamer Hudson........ 
7220..Wheaton Seminary Missionary Society, 

INO) Koy aga Benn ie nod aan Cree: ABE Ship City of Montreal 
7221..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

\keial OO ai A ae degra scomucHennondel Aomedaad 13a rel MUER Sap aRdoc borat. 
7222..Westfield Cong. church and Society, 

Danielsonville; Conn’. 5.4. 22 -poh- cae Ship Melrose. i... +-6 
7223..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

POLE OOM yest a ctonstaera low sieges hi deny Ah veciny clei yoreen Ship, Osceolamen.ancseres 
7224..Kdmund Bliss, Plainfield, N. J.......... Bark Crescentns rnc det 
7225..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Vem OONM ance ecacce oes aie fiers.< a aletaee oe OLUSCOO rier cass toe 
7226..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Ni(Ss0b Blo} shale, Shue eon g ERPS Aa OES “FRANCO Fe ropntre ericson 
7227.. Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

NED COMM aie. crcsie cin facs eae ov as lsrerereneie SES OKOLOm ei clot esioe 
7228..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 


Ship Western Empire... 


AUGUST, |88l. 


. Men in 
Bound for. Cran 
San Francisco..... 30 
oe 5 eae 95 
Cape Town........ 13 
Monroviaune esse. 14 
& 10 passengers 
Adelaide........... 13 
Cadizie? nates 14 
San Francisco..... 12 
Auckland and Wel- 
Ting tonite .edesse se 12 
Adelaide........... 13 
Port Natal......... 10 
San Francisco..... 25 
New Orleans....... 35 
Shanghae.......... 25 
Valparaiso.... .... 15 
Melbourne......... 18 
San Diego.......... 20 
Sydney and Hong 
WK ON Gi aaseiss sce 15 
Melbourne......... 14 
LiADZIDAT ce ciole stone 14 
Port Elizabeth..... 15 
Marseilles......... 20 


During August, 1881, thirty-four new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 


‘at New York and Boston. 


These were Nos. 7,229 to 7,255, inclusive, at New York; 


and Nos. 6,851, 6,857, 6,876, 6,877, and Nos. 6,891-6,893, inclusive, at Boston. 
Assignments of these libraries were made as follows :— 


6851.. 
6857. . 
6876. 
6877... 
6391.. 


6892. 
6893. . 
7229.. 


7231.. 
7282.. 


PAlden Kim ballMaprary,...0 Bo. s1c. eed. 


.S. S. Cong. ch., So. Framingham, Mass. 


Bark Chas. W. Morgan. . 
“* Alice Campbell... . 
Steam bark North Star.. 


“ci 6c 


Alden Kimball Library................. 
First church, Cambridge, Mass......... 
Legacy J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass...... ve Y 
S. S. class, Mrs. J. Q. Peabody, Ipswich, : 
Mass., in memoriam Dr. J. Morong.... Ship Hattie E. Tapley... 
Brig I. W. Parker 


Bark Adela Carleton.... 


S. S. Cong. church, Royalston, Mass.... 
Child’s Missionary Society, First Pres. 
Church» Morristown, Ne. Jf... fences 
First Pres. church, Lockport, N. Y..... 
Excelsior Club, First Pres. ch., Lock- 
port, N. Y., for Willie R. Helmer Lib’y Bark Abiel Abbott.... .. 


Ship Imperial............ 
Gee) Oh Pas) OOS) Golan enone 


SopPaciic hen saa 31. 
WY Ol Accu S see teas 10 
Arctic Ocean...... 40 
4 “ee “ee 
Singapore......... 15 
PortiNataler. cece 9 
Australia...... ..2.. 12 
San Francisco..... 30 
Mondon eee sate 20 
Melbourne ........ 15 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


Rance By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. Oe 
7233..Mrs. J. W. Auchincloss, New York City, 

in memoriam Caroline Howland Rus- 

SOU Sa. ctel averted sab gatand nse AAG Regent oe re eeteee Bark Gerard C. Tobey.... San Francisco..... 25 
7234..Mrs, Samuel Wetmore, New York City, 

for Boerum Memorial Library......... Ship Prussia .c.:.. ee ers ad er ete 22 
7235. .India Pt. Miss’n School, Providence, R.I. Bark Willard Mudgett... Java............... 15 
7236..Greylock S. 8. So. Williamstown, Mass. ed Nfop@eathil. Ronson, sac Antwerp... ....28es 16 
7237..8. S. First Pres. ch., Oyster Bay, L. I... “© “Belgium Sst ce sey BMILOPCs asec 15. 
7238..Charles E. Nott, Bristol, Conn.......... Ship Mystic Belle........ JAVA sss. see yesinctet 20 
7289..8. T. Gordon, New. York City........... Bark Sarah M. Smith.... Liverpool.......... 13. 
7240..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

ven; CODD :icarnfewe eee es eee eee ee ene Ship Mary Whitridge....— Java............... 18 
7241..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Ven; (COMM acuss 22s close vate eee Bark Guy C. Goss....... Calcutta... 22-sces 25 
7242..Mrs. Theron V. Shaw, Dorchester, Mass “Jonathan Bourne... Yokohama........ 21 
7243..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Veni, | CONN: % sya. 22 cee anette Ship Grandee:e seen JAPAN. ioe. eee 24 
7244..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Ven; Comm. <2... c51/cbutne: aoe eee as Bark Sontag......... wayne wie CINE et pera ren aeE 14 
7245..Sara Bascom Gilbert, New Haven, 

Conn., in memoriam Emma Richmond 

Gilbert: 26 aie Shake cane ss ce * “Mascottent i. s.eens Fernandina & Rio 

de Janeiro....... 12 
7246..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

VON) “COMM ieaic osleniele dt: Meee i iea tele red aeeetes $<" - ANEWELD sauces cies crete Shanehaes seesaw 17 
7247.. Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Vent Coin Achmet tan ater ane + eae Ship Almeda.....-.....- San Francisco..... 28 
7248.. Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

ven; GOnn ts sunsets cocci eee Barks Sh; daneie Seneca Valparaiso........ 15 
7249..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

Wen: CONT yw. vaereniainen Seis aero cee “ Nellie T. Guest..... IS EW gasmreniamer, mone 14 
7250..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

nen, Conny eines caso ee tae are “Ada Wiswall........ Buenos Ayres..... 13 
7251..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- . 

VON, (COMM esr 2) o= cysts oe ca eee eee  Ameliggee. cvaedees Ond OW sce. sacle 12 
7252..Legacy Mary A. Hotchkiss, New Ha- 

ven, Conn.. F ‘“* James Kitchen..... Buenos Ayres..... 15 
7253..Mrs. Louise Little, Wenites eee 2. Ship Armenian... vascear San Francisco..... 30 


During August, 1881, thirty-five loan libraries, previously sent out, were reshipped 
from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows:— 
No. 2,231, No. 4,747, No. 5,183, No. 5,468, No. 5,927, No: 6,347, No. 6,480, No. 6,605, No. 6,933. 

‘* 4,618, ‘‘ 4,985, ‘* 5,448, “ 5,831, ‘‘ 5,934, “* 6,856, “* 6,526, ‘* 6,709, ‘* 7.059, 

** 4,664, ‘¢ 4,948 “ 5,449, “* 5,841, “° 6,192, “ 6,464, ** 6578, “ 6,827, “ 7101. 
“*-4,678, ‘* 5,108, ‘S 5,460, “* 5,859, “‘: 6,846, °° 6,475, “* 6,604," 6,880. 


' 


SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in June, 1881—39 Libraries Reshipped in Sune, 1881—48 
ce oe July, oe —4hL ce oe July, ce I 
“<é (a3 Aug. oe —3Y4 “ce ee Aug. a3 oh 
abikyy 106 


To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in other 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New York, 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an ee eee of u new 
library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c,, will be made, and. 
notice thereof sent to the donor. 


FS ES RE I TT ET SI I OIE 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


802Wall Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


Tae payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL Mumpar of the Society, and of Thirty 
Dollars, at on3tim>, a Lirs Memser Tre payment of One Hundred Dollars, or of a sum 
which in addition to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a Lire Director. 
The Sartorks’ MaGaztne is sent, wnen asked for, gratuitously, to Life-Members and Life- 
Directors, upoa annual raquast for the syme. [t is also sent, gratuitously, to pastors of 
churches which taka a yearly collection for the Society. 

Form of a Bequest. 

“TI give and bequeath to Tae AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND Soctety, incorporated by the 

Legislature of New York, in the year 1433, the sum of $— -, to be applied to the charitable 


uses and purposes of the said Society.” 
_ Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testam2nt.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request, and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 

: Loan Libvraries For Ships. 

Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, New York. and at the 
Congregational House, Boston. Mass.. at the shortest notice.—Bibles and Testaments in 
various languages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York 
City Bible-Society, 7 Beekman Street. f 

2 


Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a Library to 
sea, in the name of the donor. 
Sailors?’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 

New York, 190 Cherry Street.........- Amer. Sea, Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander, 
Boston, Mass., Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston ‘“ op i er aACObss 
PaILADELPaAIA, Pa., 422 South Front St. Penn. & aS Rene 4 
WILMINGTON, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm, Ny MS “. Capt. J. F. Gilbert. 
CBAREESTONGSNO is scicisinatae ceases as ... Charleston Port Society.... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MGBIERCATS, 2 sce cas duatanie’s tigiela = soa «» Ladies’ Sea. Fi’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
Saw FRANcIScO, Cal........-....- qebods 3 o ‘ - David Swannack. 
Honowvy, §.1...... ec ctetsaieialem store 4-- Honolulu“ sc. E. Duascombe. 
New York, 338 Pearl Street.-..-....- .. Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) ...... Osa aiinecroser atemtotehienia meets G. F. Thompson, 


N. Hamilton. 


Boston, N. Square, Mariners’ House . 
John Stevens, Supt. 


PortsmouTtH. N. H., No. 8 State St ... Seamen’s Aid Society ..... 


New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ..... «. Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.8...... Mr. & Mrs. H.G. O. Nye. 
| e Batimorge, 23 South Ann Street.... .. ....+-... ---. Miss Ellen Brown, 
| GALvEsTON, Texas, cor. Strand & 26St. ...... ee cee creecccccsencerceece ae 


Mariners’ Churches. 

Location. Sustained by. 

New Yor. Catharine, cor. Madison.. New York Port Society ... 
Foot of Pike Street, E R... 4 Episcopal Miss. Society.. 


Ministers. 
Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
* Robert J. Walker, 
AR. A. Hyland: 


No. 365 West Street, N. R........ melas . 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... Re es Shan ee pa Isaac Maguire. 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street ... ... Baptist........ .. Meco since ‘ J. L. Hodge. D-D. 


Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land. Presbyterian. . ‘“* i. Hopper, D. D. 


BROOKLYN, Van Brunt, n. President St. Am. Sea, Friend Society... ‘\ E, O. Bates. 
te ee ee be oe ot D. Williams. 


Navy Yard..2 2...) sicaistaye : see 
Boston, North Square...... Riawiciereit eis -- Boston Port Society....-- ae ‘* Cyrus L, Eastman. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts... Baptist Bethel Society...... ‘* H. A. Cooke. 


$f. J. Ee Pierce. 
“  ¥F. Southworth. 


cates eee 


Parmenter Street........-.+---.-« Episcopal.......« 


PortLanpD, Mz.,Fort St., n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd Soc’y.. 

PRovIpENCcE. R, I., 52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea. Friend Society-. 

New BEDFORD....--.. TAGE ate Sov .- New Bedford Port Society. 

PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian... -..-+++.- a 

Cor. Moyamensing and Washing- Mathodist . sue 
ton AVENUES ccereceseoerceee 


se evece-teesee 


Catharine Street........-s0.-0-. .. Episcopal....-.+-+-+++ alevojetn 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist....... sebleysue erste tai 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. ....+.20 see scee cee eset ees 
BA.TIMoRE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore 8. B ... ......,- 


American & Norfolk Sea. 
NORFOLK: 00 osiecctuciecececrcetvodeee Priend Societies. t 
WILMINGTON, N. O........ -25-22+-++- Wilmington Port Society... 
CHARLESTON, Church, n, WaterSt..... Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y..- 
SAVANNAH « o\saccccsis,y clelels suse sie} AS Mt SS yi AG 
Mosre, Church Strest near Water... - 

NEW ORLEANS +++ -se esses seeerede ceeeee Amer, Sea. Friend Soc’y... 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal......ee.:eacseoeses ; P ‘ 
¥ pattem at) ees. Chaplain Sailors? Home... 


PoRTLAND, Oregon....--++-++s,.+++-++- Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... 


J. W. Thomas. 
J. D. Butler. 


William Major. 


W. B. Erben. 

P. Frayne. 

E. N. Harris. 
Chas. McElfresh. 
R.R. Murphy. 


E. N. Crane. 


James W. Craig. 
Wm. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 


L. H, Pease. 
J. Rowell. 
E, A. Ludwick. 
R. 8. Stubbs. 


SS 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. 


ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 
RICHARD P. BUGK, Hsq.. President. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D. D., Corr. Secretary. WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., Treasurer. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Assistant Treasurer, and Financial Agent. 


BoarD CF TRUSTEES, 


Rev. JOHN SPAULDING, D. D., REUBEN W. ROPES, Esq., 

346 W. 28th St>; New York, N. Y. 73 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
JOHN DWIGHT, Esq., CHARLES F. HARDY, Esq., 
7 11 Old Slip, New York, N. Y. 140 Pearl St.. New York, N. Y. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT, Esq., DANIEL BARNES, Esq., 

1? W. 20th St., New York, N. Y. 29 South St., New York, N. Y. 
FREDERICK STURGES, Esa., WILLIAM F. LEH, Esq., 

26 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 19 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Capt. DAVID GILLESPIE, Rev. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D., 

N. J. C. R. R., Liberty St., New York. Stapleton, Staten Island, N. Y. 


oe — ENOS N. TAFT, Esq., 
—. 64 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 


GHO. I. SENEY, Esq., JAMES W. ELWELL, Esq., 
108 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 57 South St., New York, N. Y, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES, Esq., MARSTON NILES, Esq., 
80 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 154 Broadway. New York, N. Y. 
RICHARD P_ BUCK, Esq., ELBERT A, BRINCKERHOFF, ets 
29 South St., New York, N. Y. 109 Duane St.. New York, N. 
WM. A. BOOTH. Esq., JOSEPH S. SPINNEY, Esq., 
20 Nassau St.. fous York, N.Y. 6644 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 
Rev, E. D. G. PRIMB, D. D., Pay Inspector EDWIN STEWART, U. 8. N.,. 
37 Park Row, New York, N. Y. Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HORACE GRAY, Esq., C. HENRY KING, M. D., vs a | 
76 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 7 Seamen’s Retreat, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ot ar op 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE SOCIETY. 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


1.—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries. In addition to its chap- 
laincies in the United States, the Society has its stations in Japan, the SANDWIcH ISLANDS, 
GERMANY, FRANCE, ITaty, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and also upon the LABRADOR 
Coast, N, A., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to boatmen upon our inland waters, chaplains 
visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of parents and friends. 

2,—The monthly publication of the SatLors’ MagazInge and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and co-operation of | 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publica- |. 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- a: 
men and others.—The Society, also publishes the Lirz Boat, for the use of Sabbath-schools. — 

3.—The provision, of Loan LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and 
entertaining books, put np in cases containing between thirty-five and forty yolumes each. 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, The donor of each library is informed when a 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interestis heard from it, is com- 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of new libraries sent out by the Society 
up to April 1st, 1881, is 7,111. Calculating 7.298 reshipments, their 891,070 volumes have enh 
accessible to more than 278,840 men.™ Over twelve hundred hopeful conversions at sea have 
been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from Sunday-schools, and are frequently heard. 
from as doing good service. ‘Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied.. 

4.—The establishment of Ssmors’ Homes, REapInG Rcoms, Savines’ Banxs. the \distribu- 
tion of Bisuus, Tracts, &c.. The Sammors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New nek is the prop- 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed refurnish 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any Samors’ Home in the world. It has r 
accommodated 98,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their ‘relatives more than: | i 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but vere many yi 
men, (not less than one hundred; since January, 1880) have there been led to Christ. Ship- 
wrecked sailors are constantly provided for at the Home, A missionary of the Sceiety is in an 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings, | ; { bf 


